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PROBLEMS IN MAKING 
RULES ON EXCLUSIONS 


No Rule Has Been Subject of So Much 
Discussion and Difference of Opin- 
ion Among Underwriters 


EXAMPLES OF CLAUSES IN USE 


Dissatisfaction Among Agents About 
Exclusion Clause—New England 
Men Object to Exchange Form 


The Eastern Underwriter in its is- 
sue of July 2, 1915, published a brief 
review of some of the more important 
features of the report of ‘the commit- 
tee ep, ointed for the purpose of draft- 
ing uniform rules for adoption through- 
P cut the Eastern and Southern States. 
Among the purposes of the compan- 
> ies, working thrcugh the Committee on 
Uniform Rules and Clauses, is to se- 
cure the benefits which will flow from 
f making uniform all the rules and 

clauses that are in common use and 
are not affected by local conditions 
and also to correct the abuses which 
Phave crept in here and there. The 
committee has naturally found great 
» discrepancies in the present rules of 
the various associations, and its task 
to provide one uniform rule to take 
the place of all the va-ying rules on 
any given subject cauno. have been 
Pan easy one. Of those rule » hich are 
in daily use there are few of more im 
portance to the insurance companies 
than that governing the question of 
eliminations and exclusions and it, 
» therefore, is-of interest to see how this 
subject has been dealt with. 

Rules Now in Use 

The rules now on the books of the 
Various associations are substantially 
as follows: 

New York State Association 

“Foundations of buildings below the 
level of the ground; brick, stone, or 
concrete foundations of machinery, 
| boilers and engines below the level of 
the first floor; and brick chimneys not 
forming a part of the building, may be 
excluded in the policy. No other ex- 
Clusions may be made except when 
especially provided for in the published 

te ” 


© The Association has ruled that it is 
mot in conflict with above to pass a 
‘tlause reading, say, as follows: 

When otherwise specifically insured 
this policy does not cover property 
Owned in whole or in part by other 
"parties. 

Suburban Fire Ins. Exchange 
Mules that 
| “There shall be no exclusion of any 

Ortion of the property described, ex- 

Sept foundations of building below the 


(Continued on page 10.) 
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THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


An agent who delivers the best indemnity in the 
market, at the same price as other kinds not so 
sure in event of calamity, is in a position to 
attract, retain, and increase the business of his 


office. THINK IT OVER. 

















North British Established 1809 
and Mercantile 


Entered United States 


bra Insurance Co. 





Policyholders protected by nearly $9,000,000 United 
States assets, with further guarantee in every policy, 
of protection by entire fire assets of the com- 
pany which are many times larger. 
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BIG CASUALTY AND 
SURETY GATHERING 
HELD AT DETROIT 


Convention Brings Galaxy of 
Underwriters 


SUBJECTS COVER ALL BRANCHES 


Committee Recommends Amendment 
Providing for New Form 
of Membership 


¥ a ta +? i ‘re sf na nf 

Hotel Statler, Detroit, Aug. 26.—The 
greatest convention of casualty and 
surety underwriters ever held, number- 
ing over 300, took place here this 
week The combined meetings of the 
International Association f Casualty 
a Surety Underwriters 


tional 


Presidents Alexander and 
side 
President H. G. B 


May Have Re-insurance Bureau 


tive plan 

The offic 
tion Council } 
held a long discussion 
matters. 

Organizations to Co- operate 

At the Federation meeting held Wed 
nesday night a plan of »peration 
with the International Asso ation and 
Agents Association was discussed. 
Both associations endorsed the work of 
the Federation Hereafter all legisla 
tive matters will be handled by the 
Federation, said a member 

“F. & D.” Entertains Agents 

The Fidelity and Deposit entertained 
thirty-five of its agents at dinner Tues 
day night, Vice-President Miller and 
William H. Harris from the home office 
were present and spoke. Commissioner 
Winship also addressed the gathering. 

(Continued on page 13.) 
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NEED NEW MORTALITY TABLE 


ACTUARY DOW EXPLAINS REASONS 





Would Make Little Difference, How- 
ever, as Companies Have Learned 
to Select and Rate Risks 





Actuary Herbert B. Dow, of the New 
England Mutual Life, discusses in The 
New England Pilot, published by the 
Company, the need for a new mortal- 
itv table. Actuary Dow points out in 
this connection that although the insur- 
ance expert desires a reconstructed 
mortality table, a new table would 
make little difference at present prac- 
tice and experience, as the companies 
have learned during the past ten years 
to select and rate risks intelligently. 

“The request for a new mortality 
table comes from two sources,” says 
Actuary Dow. “First, from those skilled 
in insurance who, for academic and sci- 
entific reasons, wish to obtain more 
knowledge of the law of mortality ac- 
tive in our life insurance companies; 
and, secondly, from those who, un- 
skilled in the subject, think that the 
legal adoption of a new table would 
lower the premiums charged for insur- 
ance and make it more attractive to the 
public. 

“It is probable that the desires of the 
insurance expert will be gratified at an 
early date, for actuaries have time and 
again tested the experience of their 
own companies and have constructed 
mortality tables to show how nearly the 
actual experience conformed to the 
standard by which their mortality was 
measured. 

“The expectation of the agent and 
the public, however, if a new table is 
made will not be realized; because, 
whatever table, old or new, is selected 
as a standard, the actual experience of 
the company will not be altered there- 
by. The company receives just as much 
money as the aggregate premiums paid 
and the total interest received supply, 
and pays out just as much money as 
death claims and expenses require; it 
therefore follows, if the premium re- 
ceipts are less, that with death claims 
necessarily remaining constant, the 
company would have less for expenses. 
The only way really to lower the cost 
to the insured is to lessen the cost in- 
curred independently of the mortality 
table. 

“The real cost to the insured has 
nothing to do with the table selected, 
or that is made the legal standard. It 
is based entirely on conservative and 
economic management and the careful 
selection of risks. 

“The use of a standard table is to 
fix the proper bounds of absolute safe- 
ty, and to make therefrom premiums 
and reserves which will be adequate 
under all circumstances, and the an- 
nual distribution of surplus regulates 
the actual cost to the insured. 

“A new table would be welcomed for 
scientific knowledge, but it is deemed 
unwise by many actuaries to make the 
effort and incur the expense of prepa- 
ration at the present time, because dur- 





ing the past ten years companies have 
learned to select and rate risks more 
intelligently, and sufficient time has not 
yet elapsed to furnish a large enough 
volume of insured lives, five or more 
years from medical examination, upon 
which to base the facts wherewith to 
construct a new table. 

“If a new table be constructed, as is 
likely to happen, it does not follow that 
any state will adopt it as a standard. 
It would be unwise to incur the ex- 
pense of changing all our tables of re- 
serves, ana publications of general 
tables, for a mortality table that was 
not judged to be a reliable standard 
for the future. A table made now is 
likely to be of temporary value only, 
and the work necessarily will be gone 
over again in the future, when we have 
learned more facts. 

“If the facts, as tabulated, show 
fewer deaths at the younger ages, the 
table is bound to show more deaths at 
the older ages, as all will eventually 
die. If the deaths are fewer at the 
early ages, the premiums made there- 
from might be slightly reduced; but it 
is probable that the reserves will be 
increased, because the facts of our ex- 
perience compared with the American 
Table, show improvement in longevity 
in the younger ages only with even a 
greater mortality rate in the older 
ages. If the deaths are few in the 
early years of a policy, provision must 
be made to pay the larger number in 
the future, and hence a larger reserve 
accumulation must be made to meet 
this contingency. 

“In such an event the slightly lower 
premium would be offset by less surplus 
earned from ‘vitality gain, and the 
smaller returns of surplus would hold 
the net cost practically the same as it 
is at present. 

“The reserves, held in accordance 
with legal requirements, are based on 
the Actuaries’ Table for policies writ- 
ten before 1901, and the American 
Table thereafter; but the actual cost 
of insurance has not been changed by 
any of these standards, but rather by 
the greatly increased knowledge which 
has come to us, enabling us to exclude 
undesirable risks and to select those 
who were desirable—thereby reducing 
the net cost to its present rate. Recent 
mortality investigations have given us 
the power, within certain limits, to con- 
trol our actual mortality experience, 
and this fact constitutes the real value 
to the public and to an agency force.” 


NATIONAL LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 

W. C. DeWeese has been appointed 
superintendent at Springfield, Ohio; J. 
M. Carroll, at Pensacola, Fla.; H. J. 
Brown, at Fort Worth, Texas; J. H. 
Wilson, at Galveston, Texas. 

C. Wakefield, superintendent at 
Columbus, Ohio, has been transferred 
to the Toledo district. Assistant Super- 
intendent H. Gist has been promoted to 
the superintendency at Columbus. 
Agent W. M. Newman, Cincinnati dis- 
trict, has been promoted to an assist- 
ancy at that office. M. L. Frazell, Cin- 
cinnati, has been promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent for the Colum- 
bus district. 


—— 





Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


J. S. RICE, 


Chairman of the 
Board. 


J. T. SCOTT, 


Treasurer. 


THE 
BIG 
TEXAS GREAT 
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Leading 
Texas 
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WRITING THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF INSURANCE IN 
TEXAS OF ANY COMPANY OPERATING IN THE STATE. 


For Agency Contracts Address 0. S. CARLTON, President 
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Work And Win With Us 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Warm Personal Interest 





That describes the happy relation existing between 
the Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why 
both are forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a 


higher suceess in that atmosphere. 


Write to 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 




















Founded in 1860 
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STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1915 


eT ey ea $50,874,700.88 
44,459,052.38 


@ Well equipped with up-to-date policies and methods. 
@ Free Health Service to policyholders. 


50 Union Square, 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Under the laws of the State of New York 


$6,415,648.50 


me esuieh aS Spay SY eco 150,319,679.00 


@ Liberal Home Office contracts for suitable men. 





@ A modern organization for the Agent who wants to make headway. 


Young men who are ambitious to develop a profitable General Agency of their own will do well to address 


HOME OFFICE, 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE FIELD MEN MEET 


BIGGEST AND MOST PROFITABLE 
CONVENTION 








Hear President McClench, Vice-Pres. 
Sargeant and Leading Field Man 
E. W. Snyder New President 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 

springfield, Aug. 23—‘“The biggest 
yet! the best yet!” that was the ver- 
dict of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
representatives who last week were at 
the home office in Springfield in attend- 
ance upon the twenty-fourth annual 
convention of the Agents’ Association. 
The days and dates were Friday and 
Saturday, August 20 and 21. It might 
have been supposed that the Panam 
Exposition would have caused a reduc- 
tion in the number present at a con- 
vention on the other side of the con- 
tinent. But, on the contrary, this gath- 
ering was considerably larger than that 
of last year—and that was then the 
largest in the history of the Company. 

New England’s weather behaved it- 
self far better than it usually does, if 
New England’s poets and literary men 
are to be believed. Skies as blue as 
those of Naples spread over the city 
and region of Springfield during the 
last half of the week, and the heat of 
the August sun was restrained by 
breezes that were cool. The first ses- 
sion of the convention opened shortly 
after nine o’clock Friday morning in 
the policyholders’ annual meeting room. 
The room was crowded beyond its capa 
city, and standing space around the 
was filled. 


T. R. Fell Presides 

R. Fell, the Company’s manager at 
New York, was in the chair. Mr. Fell 
has been president of the Assoc’ation 
for the last two years. The veteran 
secretary-treasurer of the Association, 
J. Putnam Stevens, general agent at 
Portland, Me.—who is also the newly- 
elected Imperial Potentate of the Mys- 
tic Shrine—opened the proceedings by 
presenting to Mr. Fell in behalf of the 
Association, a teakwood gavel. Mr. 
Fell immediately used it to call the 
convention to order. Cordially he wel- 
comed the members, and his greeting 
of the newcomers was especially earn- 
est. He then spoke of the Company’s 
prosperity in these times of disturbance 
and praised the field men and those of 
the home office for the work which in 
close co-operation they have this year 
done. Continuing, he contrasted the 
beneficence of life insurance with that 
of philanthrophy, and said that the re- 
cipient of life insurance money is a 
proud receiver, while the recipient of 


walls 


money from philanthropy sometimes 
receives with hanging head. He con- 
cluded by expressing the hope that 


something would yet be done to relieve 
the companies of unjust taxes imposed 
by the several States. 


Cheer President McClench 


Mr. Fell called upon President Wil- 
liam W. McClench, of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual, to give the official wel- 
come of the home office. How high- 
ly the chief executive is regarded by 
the men of the field was shown by the 
prolonged and vociferous cheers with 
which he was greeted. Always genial, 
always happy in his wit, President Mc- 
Clench at the outset made the audience 
his own. And in a few moments the 
newcomers realized that their presence 
at the home office was indeed welcome, 
and that their invitation had not been 
perfunctory. Passing on, President Mc- 
Clench gave a few figures revelative of 
the Company’s achievements in 1915. 
New insurances delivered during the 
first seven months were $25,414,098, a 
gain of $445,728 over the same period of 
last year. The Company’s net assets 
have risen, July 31, to $82,090,536. These 
figures, said Mr. McClench, demonstrat- 
ed how zealously the field was working. 
Concluding, President McClench spoke 
of his recent visit to the Panama Ex- 
position, which enabled him to talk with 





WILLIAM W. McCLENCH 


all sorts of men from every part of the 
country. And while some were earnest 
in their demand for this and that re- 
form, and others were equally earnest 
in their assertion that this and that 
should not be done, the dominant feel- 
ing in every mind was one of intense 
loyalty to their country in this time 
when the possibility of foreign compli- 
cations darkly menaces. 

Mr. McClench is always a speaker 
worth hearing, and the applause, mani- 
fested in cheers, which came at the 
conclusion of this address was evidence 
that his words had struck into the 
1earts of his hearers. 


Vice-President Sargeant on “Our Co.” 


President Fell then introduced Wil- 
liam H. Sargeant, the popular and able 
vice-president of the Company, who also 
is held in affection and esteem by the 
field. Again the conventioners rose, 
and with three cheers welcomed the 
Company’s second executive. Vice-Pres- 
ident Sargeant’s address was entitled, 
‘Our Company.”. He sketched the early 
history of the institution, telling of its 
small beginnings, and tracing its prog- 
ress to its present magnitude. The 
purpose of the founders, he explained, 
was to establish a policyholders’ com- 
pany, to be governed by them, and to 
be managed in their behalf and for 
their benefit and that of their benefici- 
aries. From the outset, said Mr. Sar- 
geant, the successive managements of 
the Company have been unwavering in 
their devotion to that purpose, and to 
the principle of mutuality. Mr. Sar- 
geant spoke, in concluding, of “service” 


as the watchword of modern business, 
and said that no business had a strong- 
er right than life insurance to exalt 
service nor a greater opportunity to 
render it. 

Friday afternoon there were two ad- 
dresses. The first was by Frank T. 
McNally, general agent at Duluth. Mr. 
McNally is a comparatively young man, 
who has been with the Company about 
two years. At the convention two years 
ago Mr. McNally took his audience by 
storm, with a display of eloquence such 
as is seldom heard at a life insurance 
convention. There was, therefore, keen 
anticipation of his furnishing another 
oratorical treat, and he did not disap- 
point his co-workers. He was warmly 
received, and at the conclusion of his 
address, which dealt with income insur- 
ance, with one accord the audience rose 
and madly cheered him, while all who 
could get to him pressed around and 
shook his hand in congratulation. These 
were the final paragraphs of Mr. Mc- 
Nally’s address: 


Income Insurance Extolled 


“But after all, gentlemen, I have yet 
to name the all important advantage of 
income insurance solicitation. There 
comes a time in all our lives when we 
ask ourselves of what value are we to 
the world. We ask ourselves, How can 
we make the most of life? There comes 

time when we wish to do more than 

arn commissions, a time when we 
realize that only in giving is there real 
happiness and satisfaction. 

“We wish to be well thought of by 
cur fellow men and by those who come 
aiter us. We desire the favorable ver 
cict of the public and posterity upon 
cur work. This feeling is modern, pe- 
culiarly and distinctively American, 
and it comes to a life insurance sales- 
nan just as it comes to those who have 
wealth to endow a charitable institu- 
tion. We begin to realize that only by 
service to our fellow men can we really 

atisfy our inner selves. 

“Power, wealth, place, 
ire as selfsatisfying as service well 
rendered. This philosophy of life is no‘ 
a doctrine of force nor of efficiency 
A certain nation claims superiority be- 
cause of efficient methods in all fields 
of endeavor, and we are prone to be- 
little the significant features of Ameri- 
can accomplishment; but in our field at 
least America is pre-eminent. We have 
twelve times as much life insurance in 
force in this country as has that nation 
which prides itself on its efficiency, and 
we did not have a paternalistic form of 
government to force us to buy it. It 
was bought of the free will of the 
American people. 


The 


I believe in this doctrine of service. 
We ought to feel it in this business and 
we do. Glance over the life insurance 
men in any community. They are usu- 


fame—none 


Doctrine of Service 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You wil] make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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ally progressive citizens, loyal, of 
course, to their city, State and nation, 
but they are more than that—they are 
in the front of every movement looking 
for human betterment. 

“A life insurance salesman starts his 
career full of life and health and a de- 
sire for commissions. He usually ends 
a kindhearted, cheery, philosophical old 
man, all the harshness gone from his 
nature and only love for his fellow men 
remaining. We deal in sentiments, not 
facts: blessings, not figures. We try to 
extend a father’s love from beyond the 





WILLIAM H. SARGBANT 


grave. It is a noble profession, is ours. 
We know it, feel it, and our life work 
when it is done is certain to be a satis 
faction. It is more soul satisfying than 
manufacturing gun powder and 42 centi- 
reter guns. And I believe that is why 
I like to sell income insurance. It so 
closely fits in to this philosophy of life. 

“And when I think that because of 
our work now, at some future time 
young women will be attending Welles- 
ley, Vassar and Smith—where there 
will be ineculeated in their youthful 
minds the ideals which will make them 
he finest women in America; and, 
when I think that because of our work 
now, in some not far distant day young 
men will be in attendance at Harvard, 
Yale, Johns Hopkins, and our own great 
University of Minnesota—where they 
will have an opportunity to seek the 
American educational ideal, the pursuit 
of knowledge, not for its own sake, but 
for the uplift and betterment of man- 
kind; when I think of all the good that 
will come of it—a widow's cares les- 
sened here, a daughter’s life made 
happy there, and over yonder an old 
man, spent with a lifetime of toil, liv- 
ing his later years in the fruit of thrifty 
habits advised by me—Then— 

“I think that selling income insur- 
ance is more than making commissions, 
it is doing a great good; and when we 
have done our full ‘bit’ to make the 
world a more pleasant place to live in— 
then we will have achieved a real suc- 
cess, an American success—then our 
best we shall have given to the great 
Republic of our allegiance and adora- 
tion. 

“America! America! 
May God thy gold refine, 
Till all success be nobleness, 


” 


And every gain divine! 
Other Speakers Heard 


Carl Le Buhn, the Company’s man- 
ager at Davenport, Iowa, made a strik- 
ing address on agency organization and 
handling. Mr. Le Buhn is a successful 
manager, and he made it evident that 
no mistake was made when this sub 
ject was assigned to him. 


(Continued on page 7.) 
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INSURABLE VALUE OF A LIFE 


FIGURES FOR 4 AND 5 PER CENT. 








Easy to Compute Amount of Indemnity 
Required by an_ Individual 
Elements Considered 





One of the most simple and effective 
ways of demonstrating the need for ad- 
ditional insurance to a prospect is to 
compute his insurable value according 
to the accepted standards. Appended 
below are two tables based on this 
computation, one figured on a basis of 
4 per cent. and the other on 5 per 
cent, 

Every man’s life has a value in dol- 
lars and cents that can be calculated 
according to mortality tables that tell 
how long at any age a man will live 
on the average, although they do not 
give this information about any indi- 
vidual. Multiply the number of years 
a man is expected to live, according 
to the table, by his earning power per 
year in excess of thé necessary cost 
of his individual living, ana you get 
the approximate money value of his 
life. Measured by,this standard, the 
ordinary citizen does not carry enough 
life insurance to properly guard his. de- 
pendents against severe financial loss 
in case of his death, and no one knows 
what minute he may be taken. 

In answer to the question being fre- 
quently asked, “How much life insur- 
ance should a man carry?” we give 
below a table computed on the assump- 
tion that money will earn 4 per cent. 
If the net annual income of a prospect 
at age 30 is $1,000, it would be neces- 
sary for him to carry $18,040 of insur- 
ance, which would be the equivalent 
of his earnings for a period of 35 years, 
his expectation of life. In other words, 
in case of his death at age 30, the sum 
of $18,040, producing a net annual in- 
terest income of 4 per cent., would be 
the same to his estate as $1,000 each 
year for 35 years. Should his income 
be more or less it becomes a simple 
problem of proportion and is easily cal- 
culated according to the following table 
of insurable value. 
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21 42 19,330 4 27 15,860 
22 41 19,200 42 7 15,620 
23 40 19,070 3 26 15,370 
24 39 18,940 44 25 15,120 
25 39 18,800 45 25 14,860 
26 38 18,660 46 24 14,590 
27 37 18,510 47 23 14,320 
28 37 18,360 48 22 14,040 
29 «36 18,200 49 22 13,760 
30 35 18,040 50 21 13,470 
31 35 17,870 51 20 13,180 
3 34 17,700 52 9 12,880 
33 33 7,520 53 19 12.580 
34 33 17,330 54 18 12,280 
35 32 17,140 55 18 11,980 
36 31 16,950 56 17 ~~ 11,670 
37 30 16,740 57 16 11,360 
3 30 §=16,530 58 15 11,050 
39 ©6629 16,320 59 15 10,730 
40 28 16,090 60 14 10,410 


’ 

Following is a similar table com- 
puted at 5 per cent. showing the pres- 
ent value of $1,000 a year at various 
ages, using the combined experience 
table. 


Age 43 $12,868.00 





21 1 44 12,666.00 
22 15, 45 12,456.00 
23.15, 46° 12,241.00 
24 15 47 12,020.00 
25 15,442. 48 11,794.00 
26 15,341. 49 11,563.00 
27 15,236. 50 11,326.00 
28 15,127. 51 11,085.00 
29 15,014. 52 10,840.00 
30 14,896.00 53 10,590.00 


BOSWORTH HEADS CENTRAL LIFE 





Succeeds W. H. Gregory, Who Remains 
as Vice-President—Several Suits 
Pending 





Henry M. Bosworth, State auditor 
and candidate for Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor at the recent prima- 
ries, has been elected president of the 
Central Life Insurance Co., succeeding 
W. H. Gregory, who remains with the 
company as vice-president. 

Dr. N. L. Bosworth, a brother of the 
new president, was elected medical di- 
rector of the new company. 

The Central was organized in Louis- 
ville in 1911 by Mr. Gregory, following 
his retirement from the Citizens’ Life. 
It has been troubled recently with 
numerous suits for receiverships by 
dissatisfied stockholders. 





ACTUARY MONTGOMERY DEAD 


W. J. Montgomery, State actuary of 
Massachusetts, in charge of the sav- 
ings bank life insurance movement, 
died in Boston last week. Mr. Mont- 
gomery was one of the three commis- 
sioners recently appointed by Governor 
Walsh to investigate workmen’s com- 
pensation in Massachusetts. 


PRUDENTIAL EMPLOYES’ OUTING 


About 1,500 employes of The Pru- 
dential went to Asbury Park on the 
annual outing last Saturday. Most of 
these were members of The Prudential 
Athletic Association. 


The Provident Life & Trust of Phila- 
delphia has sold the property at Wes- 
ton avenue, Fontella and Page streets, 
Northside, Philadelphia. The lot has a 
frontage of 192 feet, depth of 300 feet 
and constitutes about one-half of the 
square bounded by the above streets 
and Fulton street. The consideration 
was not given. 








14,774.00 54 10,336.00 





31 

32 14,647.00 55 10,077.00 
33 14,515.00 56 9,816.00 
34 14,387.00 57 9,550.00 
35 14,235.00 58 9,282.00 
36 14,087.00 59 9,010.00 
37 13,933.00 69 8,735.00 
38 13,773.00 61 8,459.00 
39 13,606.00 62 8,182.00 
40 13,433.00 63 7,903.00 
41 13,252.00 64 7,625.00 
42 13,064.00 65 7,347.00 





The “‘Home Life”’ 


The fifty-fifth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to $30,- 
631,248.70 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,110,507 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$571,024 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,533,420 and 
is now 


$120,893,433 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 











First "Mutual 
New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Operates on a full 3 per cent. Re- 
serve under Massachusetts Law, 
and offers the best possible se- 
curity, with a safe, equitable con- 
tract. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Assets, Dec. 31, 


Oe ce ccdsako $70,163,011.03 
Liabilities ....... - 65,159,426.58 
eT reer’ $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 

LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 





OW about those plans made 

last January? Are they work- 
ing out? If not, perhaps we can 
help you. Drop us a line. We 
may have something you are look- 
ing for—if you are a producer. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN, President 
HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Director of Agencies 




















1865 --- Fifty Years Old --- 1915 





Unexcelled In 


Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 
and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Rates of Premium Extremely Low and 


still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 


You Wish To Be Paid Well 





for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 


Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 





A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 


Several pieces of excellent terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














GOOD PLACES 
For STRONG WORKERS 


Always ready to negotiate with energetic 
men capable of producing paid-for Insur- 
ance in satisfactory volume. 


Much unoccupied and desirable territory. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE, 
Superintendent of Agencies, 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








stick to it. 


IF your present connection is satisfactory and profitable, 
IF NOT, then contract with a WESTERN 
MUTUAL old line life company for territory in the GREAT 
and PROSPEROUS WEST. 

A few DESIRABLE OPENINGS just now, with liberal 
brokerage and renewal contracts for DESIRABLE men. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 














Pensions for Individuals 


Pensions for Superannuated Em- 
ployees of Business Institutions 


Pensions Instead of Legacies Under 


Wills and Trust Agreements 


We can use a few high grade salesmen in this fruit- 


ful, rapidly growing field 


The Pension 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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MAKES APPEAL T0 YOUNG MEN That’s not true of life insurance, as the CONSERVATION OF BUSINESS GREAT VALUE OF CREDIT 
premium is based on the age of the 
applicant, increasing as the years go on. System Used by Successful Metropoli- Life Insurance as the Element That 


INCREASING COST OF INSURANCE 





Vice-Pres. Buckner of the New York 
Life Shows Value of Insurance 
Between 15 and 20 Years 
Vice-President Thomas A. Buckner, 
of the New York Life, points out that 
there are great opportunities in writing 
young men from 15 to 20 years of age 
on the argument of the increasing cost 
of insurance for older ages and the 
strong incentive to be provident in car- 

rying life insurance at that period. 

“A youth of 15 years of age,” says 
Vice-President Buckner, “can secure a 
20-Payment Life policy at 21 per cent. 
less than at age 30. He can obtain at 
age 15 a policy for $5,000 at practically 
the same cost as he could get $3,500 
at age 35. But aside from the increased 
cost, which we have figured on the 20- 
Payment Life basis, one of the princi- 
pal values of life insurance to young 
men is to teach them to save money. 
Young men from fifteen to twenty-five 
years of age are apt to be improvident. 
A plan by which they are gently forced 
to put away a part of their income each 
year will do a great deal to steady them 
and make them good citizens. 

“AS tactful presentation of these 
truths will enable you to extend more 
life insurance benefits in August and 
other months. 

“You can induce a great many par- 
ents to insure their boys by clearly 
presenting the difference in cost in 
favor of an early beginning. 

“You can induce more fathers to in- 
sure their boys while young if you out- 
line that by so doing they can establish 
within the boys a very valuable busi- 


ness instinct, a principle that takes 
much longer to create in later years. 
“To illustrate, suppose that a man 
has a son 15 years old. Let him say 
to him something like this: ‘John, you 
owe your mother a great debt. She 
brought you into the world, she has 


cared for you, she tenderly loves you, 
and I know you want to do something 
for her in return. To assist you, I am 
going to insure your life for $5,000. If 
you die, your mother gets the $5,000 to 
help her in old age. If you live to be 
35 you will have a paid-up policy for 
$5.000. Against this policy, if you are 
in need, you can borrow a considerable 
sum to tide you over any emergency. 
The policy will also pay you a dividend 
each year; not very much, but a lot 
better than having to pay out the high- 
er premium which it would cost you to 
insure your life at that age. Further- 
more, if you should happen to d‘e, this 
policy would provide an estate for the 
good girl you will probably marry. Now, 
I'll tell you what I'll do. T’ll pay the 
premiums on this policy for you until 
you become a money-maker, then I 
want you to pay them.’ 

“Let him explain to the boy how fast 
money grows at interest, and how, by 
saving small amounts annvally, and 
profitably investing them, it is easy to 
create a competency for old age. Fur- 
ther say to him, ‘To every dollar you 
will save out of your monthly allow- 
ance, or in any other way, or will earn, 
I will add two dollars and invest it in 
good securities.’ 

“The father who operates along that 
line creates in the mind of his boy 
one of the most valuable prerequisites 
to success. 

“Bonds, real estate and other things 
cost the young man 15 years old the 
Same price that they do older men. 


“To illustrate, the premium for a 
young man 15 years old on the 20-Pay- 
ment Life plan is: 
per cent. premium 
per cent. premium 
per cent. premium 
per cent. premium 
per cent. premium 
per cent. premium 
per cent. premium 
per cent. premium 
per cent. premium 

“Or, putting it in another way, at age 
15 a $5,000 policy costs approximately 
the same as a $4,300 policy at age 25, 
or a $3,900 policy at age 30, or a $3,500 
policy at age 35, oF a $3,200 policy at 
age 40, etc. 

“Yet another point in favor of insur- 
ing at an early age: a boy, 15, buys a 
$10,000 20-Payment Life policy for 
$274.40, he makes 20 payments and gets 
insurance for his whole life. If he 
waits until he is 30 and buys the same 
policy, it costs him $347.60—$74.20 more 
each year for 20 years and he has been 
without insurance for 15 years. 


“A further argument that can be used 
with the boy himself—‘your education 
has cost a lot of money, it is an invest- 
ment which should prove very profit- 
able if you live, but a total loss if 
you die.” 





LANDING AN OBSTINATE CASE 





Agent Was About to Give Up When 
Chance Remark Suggested a Novel 
Proposition 





An interesting experience which car- 
ries with it the moral that there is al- 
ways some proposition that will inter- 
est and land the prospect, is told by 
S. Ellsworth Lewis, assistant at Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y., for the Prudential, 
concerning which he says: 

“While canvassing recently with one 
of my agents, I visited a gentleman who 
already carried some Industrial insur- 
ance and tried my best to increase the 
amount. All sorts of arguments were 
advanced by him against his taking any 
more insurance, and I was nearly ready 
to give up the case when the prospect 
made the remark that his wife was very 
handy with the needle and in the event 
of his death could always make her 
living at fine sewing and that he had 
enough insurance to bury him nicely. 
After getting him to admit that his 
wife’s income would stop at his death 
and after showing him that it would 
take his wife several months to get 
started at her fine sewing, I handed 
him my pen and asked him to sign his 
name, requesting the Company to pay 
his wife in event of his death $19.26 
each week for thirteen weeks, during 
which time the wife could arrange for 
her future work. Whereupon he said, 
“Well, that sounds the best I have 
heard yet. I will do that for my wife.” 
The policy has been issued and placed. 





BIG LEGACY IS A POLICY 
It developed in a court action the 
other day that the late Lovis Stern of 
New York left his daughter Beatrice 
a legacy in the form of a life insurance 
policy which at the time of his death 
had a value of $247,784. 





the Travelers issued 
insurance than in any 
in the history of the 


During July 
more new life 
previous July 
Company. 


tan Life Superintendent in Build- 
ing Up His Business 





Charles A. Shafer, superintendent 
for the Metropolitan Life at St. Louis, 
has worked out a system of conserving 
the business of his district so that 
there is a minimum of waste and loss 

“To my way of thinking,” says Su- 
perintendent Shafer, “there is no de- 
tail too small to receive the careful at- 
tention of the superintendent, and espe- 
cially where policyholders are concern- 
ed. We owe them a service and should 
give them the best. Too many things 
are delegated to the subordinates to 
perform when the superintendent could 
better care for them and make the 
business much more staple. 

“I have for a number of years taken 
personal charge of the lapses in both 
the Industrial and Ordinary Depart- 
ments, and I believe that I have been 
fairly successful in reducing the lapse 
ratio. I further believe that by hand- 
ling the lapses personally, I have in- 
fluenced better business by the agents. 

“As to applicants for paid-up insur- 
ance by requiring policyholders to 
come to the office, the agent is prompt- 
ed to exert himself to conserve the 
business, and interviews with those 
who do call afterward prove to be a 
valuable source of information and an 
opportunity for straightening out 
doubts and permanently retaining busi- 
ness that was on the verge of surren- 
der and lapse. 

“I am an advocate of more frequent 
personal contact on the part of the 
superintendent with the policyholder. 
Encourage policyho'ders to seek you 
for advice, and then make them feel 
that they are doubly repaid for any 
visit made to the office. 

“To the superintendent I say that if 
you have never personally handled the 
lapses or paid-up business, give it one 
month’s trial and you will be convinced 
of its many virtues and of the better 
knowledge it will give you, not only 
of your policyholders, but of your staff 
and their work. 

“Set aside a day of each week to 
interview applicants for paid-up insur- 
ance, and I am sure you will find it 
one of the most profitable days of your 
work. 

Another suggestion—keep an ear at 
the public window, and never allow a 
policyho'der to leave dissatisfied if it 
is in your power to prevent it. 

“My method of handling lapses is to 
furnish the deputy making the calls, 
with the names, address and amount 
of premium in the family reported, 
never allowing him to have the orig- 
inal lapse sheets. 

“The handling of lapses, as previous- 
ly stated, will lead to the selling end 
of the business, and business well sold, 
we know, plays an important part in 
reducing lapses.” 


Superintendent Shafer’s System. 

1. Personaly assumes charge of all 
lapses. 

2. Personaly sees and interviews all 
applicants for paid-up insurance (one 
day a week set aside for this purpose). 

3. Has a loose-leaf book, one for each 
Deputy, and one page for each family 
reported for lapse. 

4. Lapse schedifles are not given to 
the Deputies, but the books which con- 
tain the sheets in which are recorded 
the names, address and amount of pre- 
mium in the families reported for 
lapse. 


Makes Credit Possible—Modern 
Financial Viewpoint 





Stanley J. Evarts, general agent for 
the Northwestern National Life in Min- 
nesota, who has made a pronounced 
Success among the ranchers and busi- 
ness men of Western Minnesota, who 
are large users of credit, says: 

“Over 90 per cent. of the business 
of our country is done on paper. In 
other words,—credit. 

“Any man of middle age can recall 
the time when conditions were differ- 
ent,—when credit was a scarce ‘com- 
modity,"—when the farmer or business 
man went to his banker and had to 
assign his real estate, chatels, future 
hopes, yes, almost his wife and chil- 
dren, before he could get credit or cash 
for the improving and developing of 
his farm or business. 

“Credit is simply 
spelling confidence. Confidence is the 
basis of all credit. Confidence in a 
man’s integrity, stability and ability. A 
man’s integrity and honesty may be 
of the best, but his ability or the ability 
of his estate to make good when the 
day of settlement comes, may discount 
his credit. 

“In recent years. farmers and busi- 
ness men have effectually met this 


another way of 


condition by carrying a sufficient 
amount of Old Line life insurance to 
protect their mortgages or business. 


They have found this to be one of their 
most valuable assets. It is the prop 
that puts confidence back of ability. It 
is the business-like method of insuring 
the future. It strengthens their finan- 
cial standing. 

“In 1900 but $6,131,000,000 Old Line 
life insurance was carried in the United 


States,—mostly by the well-to-do class, 
in the cities. On January 1, 1915, the 
American people were carrying over 


$21,000,000,000. Its increase among the 
farmers and average business men has 
been phenomenal. Credit reporting 
agencies and bankers now list a man’s 
Cld Line life insurance among his as- 


sets. He is worth so much in cash, 
real estate or other property, and so 
much in Old Line life insurance. 
“Not Many years ago the average 
man who was in debt or was a bor- 
rower, was not considered a good busi- 
ness man Now, it is usually the re 
verse. The man who borrows indicate 
that he has confidence in his ability to 
make a profit on the other man’s 


money, and the business world so rec- 
ognizes it. It is estimated that upwards 
of 80 per cent. of the money earned or 
accumulated in the past twenty years 
has been due to good credit. The rec- 
ognition of Old Line life insurance as a 
credit asset to every man, be he manu- 
facturer, merchant or farmer, has be- 
come universal.” 


The Missouri State Life field men 
have made August “Hoyt” month in 
honor of Vice-President Hoyt. This is 
partly in recognition of his loyalty in 
staying at home to look after the busi- 
ness of the Company instead of mak- 
ing the trip to San Francisco 





5. If one Deputy fails to save or 
revive the business, another Deputy is 


delegated, who may succeed in rein- 
stating the business 

6. Every policy that has lapsed re- 
ceives persistent attention, until it is 


fully determined whether the business 
can be revived, or re-written 





W. D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Ine. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 





Attractive literature 
W. S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 








Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

‘Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.’ 

“*T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 

“‘The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 


its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 











In discussing the rela- 
tions of life insurance to 
and Life the credit fabric of busi- 
Insurance ness, A. Barton Hepburn, 
chairman board of direct- 
ors of Chase National Bank, of New 
York, said: “There was a time when 
it was a rule, even among conserva- 
tive business men, to carry largely, if 
not entirely, the risks of fire, accident, 
and: death, against which to-day it is 
almost the universal custom to insure. 
Then a lack of life insurance did not 
carry special significance. Now the 
failure of a man to take the precau- 
tions which are commonly taken by 
his fellowmen is a fact of such import- 
ance as to put the prospective credit- 
or on notice and call for careful in- 
quiry as to why he thinks he can dis- 
regard what has come to be the com- 
mon judgment of mankind. Or, to put 
it another way, the man a generation 
ago who carried life insurance of large 
amount was so exceptional as to excite 
inquiry as to his reasons and motives 
for so doing, while to-day it is the man 
who thinks he can afford to do with- 
out life insurance that is subjected to 
inquiry.” 


Credit 


* * * 

Getting without 
The Man Who giving is the slo- 
Grafts and the gan of the man 
Man Who Grows who grafts. He 

tries real estate 
when the going is good, oil stock when 
the graft is great. He will whoop it 
up for a wholesale house while buying 
is brisk, and boost for life insurance 
when prospects are pink, but he gal 
lops away when the graft is gone. 

The grafter has a hankering for false 
and temporary success. The necessity 
for vital and permanent growth does 
not appeal to him. He would rather 
secure one contract, or write one pros- 
pect’s application, by crooked and un- 
fair methods, than stay by the job and 
work patiently along lines that bring 
solid success. 

The man who grows believes in sell- 
ing to serve. He picks a business be- 
cause he honestly likes it, and has 
faith in its possibilities. He selects 
life insurance as he would any other 
profession—not with the idea of reap- 
ing riches right away—but with the in- 
tention of winning in the long run. 

The man who grows enters upon his 
work with a sincere desire to correct 
any personal traits and tendencies that 
might retard his progress. He wants 
to develop a personality that will bring 
business and stimulate success. 

The man who grows enters the em- 
ployment of the Arnett agency with- 
out expecting to inherit a clientele 
in other words to step into another 
man’s shoes and slip swiftly success- 
ward. All he wants is a list of towns 
where he can build his own business. 

The Arnett agency can ‘unerringly 
spot the man who grafts by his desire 
for a soft place Without giving his 
time and talent, he wants to step into 





the good places where business was 
built by some one else. Graft is fatal 
to - growth Life insurance wants the 
services of only the man who grows 
Arnett “Sales Stuff.” 
= = . 
There is only one firm 
Starting on foundation in the build- 
the Wrong ing of character—the 


right moral mind. 
Smoothness is offered 
as a substitute for soundness, but only 
the ignorant are unwise enough to be 
deceived by it 3ankers and business 
men, preachers and poker players, 
farmers and fakirs—all are wise to the 
Wallingford type of smoothness—a 
cleverness that deceives most the per 
sons who practice it 

Smoothness is like the shifting 
sands—perilous to build upon. The 


Foundation 


Wallingford type is the concentrated 
essence of high-binder holdups. It is 
a crooked cleverness, destroying the 
strongest structure of confidence. 

Confidence is the cornerstone of co- 
operation. The life insurance sales- 
man should avoid every appearance of 
smoothness. He should practice plain- 
ness in dress, and seek for sturdy hon- 
esty in all dealings. Constantly culti- 
vate conservatism. 

Always be careful to state the exact 
figures and give accurate information. 
Never ask any prospect to take an un- 
supported statement, but back it up 
with facts. The prospect will co-oper- 
ate only when his confidence has 
something to build upon—and the shift- 
ing sands of smoothness will not stand. 
The solid rock of sincerity must be the 
base in building life insurance busi- 
ness. Build the structure of every in- 
terview upon the solid rock of facts. 

* ¢ 6 

In discussing the possi- 

Making a bilities of fireside cam- 

Fireside paigning, Robert Lynn 

Campaign Cox, general counsel of 

the Association of Life 

Insurance Presidents, as the Fidelity 

Mutual points out, has emphasized the 

importance of presenting the argument 

clearly and tactfully in the presence 

of the prospect’s family. If tactfully 

approached the wife will be found a 

valuable ally in the sale of life insur- 
ance. 

“We must assume that the men in 
this country are under-insured,” said 
Mr. Cox. “We must recognize that in- 
come insurance is hard to sell, because 
it does not seem to the man that he 
is getting as much for his money. The 
people in the country, as a rule, do not 
have an excess of income. There are 
uses and demands for all they have. 

“They are like the man who was 
working in the kitchen, one day, doing 
some papering. A lady came in, hav- 
ing been much impressed by a meeting 
she had attended the day before, where 
they had been discusssing the need for 
greater thrift among the working men 

“She said, ‘My dear man, I would 
like to know what you do with your 
money?’ He replied, ‘Why, madam, I 
have nine children, and after I get 
through paying the butcher and the 
baker and the rent bills, I pack the 
rest away in barrels.’ 

“The next step is to urge the consid- 
eration of the item of life insurance in 
making up the family budget. It_be- 
comes a question of election of those 
things on which you are going to spend 
your income. Will you have an auto- 
mobile and a chauffeur or will you 
have adequate life insurance? We 
must, some way or other, bring a real- 
ization of this situation home to the 
people, so they will see for themselves 
that in order to have adequate life in- 
surance they must forego pleasures 
they are now enjoying. 

“How is that to be done? Is it not a 
fact that, without meaning to do so, 
the average wife is hindering the writ- 
ing of life insurance, not, by saying, 
‘Don’t insure your life, John, for our 
benefit,” but by ‘Please, John, give us 
more of the luxuries of life.’ In order 
to do that, John must forego the priv- 
ilege of taking life insurance. 

“How shall we bring home to the 
families—to the wives and children— 
the fact that in order to get adequate 
protection they must give up some- 
thing? I cannot answer the question, 
but it does seem to me if we can start 
a thought going throughout the coun- 
try that families, on the average, are 
inadequately insured, that. they will 
have to give up some of the luxuries 
of life to get adequate insurance, and 
then turn the subject over to the prac 
tical men in the business, an answer to 
the question will be found.” 


_ All of us, from the 
Making the greatest to the least, 


Most of are time-wasters. There 
Minutes are no exceptions— 
save in degree of ex- 

travagance. The cause is mental 


shiftlessness—the cure mental concen- 
tration. A barrel of powder concen- 
trated behind an armor-piercing pro- 
jectile will accomplish more than a 
ship load of powder unconfined. Con- 
centration is the secret of efficiency in 
explosives. It is likewise the secret 
of efficiency in all things. The young 
man starting out in life insurance who 
successfully shifts from mental slack- 
ness to mental concentration will ac- 
complish more in five years than the 
ordinary salesman will in fifty. 

The greatest economic waste in the 
world to-day is that of devoting high 
salaried ability to low salaried work. 
Efficiency experts have proven time 
and again the wanton waste of having 
a dime’s worth of detail done by a dol- 
lar man. The prodigal of the present 
is the self-satisfied sucker who is still 
doing short work the long way. An ex- 
ecutive is most efficient when he plans 
and directs and sells, leaving the 
dreary drudgery of desk work to the 
doers of detail. The disagreeable duty 
of driving home these forceful facts 
to the bosses of banks has been, is, 
and will continue to be, a part of the 
prudent business of this agency. 

The Super-Spendthrift is not the 
man who gets rid of the most money, 
but the fellow who fools away the most 
time. The average agent is an ass. 
When he strikes a streak of efficiency 
and temporarily moves out of his cus- 
tomary mental shiftlessness he inva- 
riably gets results. But—his bean 
can’t bear up under it. He must blow 
off his bazoo or bust. In a whole week 
his efficiency has gone up to five in- 
terviews and two applications—it could 
just as well go to fifty interviews and 
twenty applications. But he stops to 
boast. He wastes time in doing what 
little he does do and much more in 
bragging about it. The net result is 
an average efficiency of about seven 
per cent. 

Put the efficiency expert after your 
off-duty as well as you on-duty conduct. 
The salesman takes his eight hours 
solid sleep for he has found he can 
thereby do much more than the fellow 
who whoops ’er up some and takes 
less. Only the fool wastes his hours 
and his powers—the wise man long 
ago learned that Getting There is 
Merely a Matter of Making the Most 
of Minutes.—Arnett “Sales Stuff.” 


s - * 


It is a very bad thing for 
Avoid policyholders to get into 
Days of the habit of taking advan- 
Grace tage of the days of grace, 
says Charles T. Brockway, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., general agent for 
the Northwestern Mutual Life. When 
such habit is acquired they generally 
want further days of grace. Premiums 
should be paid when they are due and 
they are due not at the end of the 
days of grace but at the beginning. 
Agents should be careful not to en- 
courage policyholders to take advan- 
tage of the grace. A short time since 
one of our larger policyholders who 
had premiums amounting to something 
like $1,500 came into the office two or 
three days before these premiums fell 
due only the day of the week—say Wed 
nesday—is in very bad form. We get a 
great number of letters which are 
dated something like this—7-13-15. Of 
course,. this means seventh month, or 
July, the 13th day of the month, in the 
year 1915, but it compels one who is 
reading the letter to stop to think what 
month is intended. The morning of 
the day on which this article was writ- 
ten we received two letters dated orig- 
inally 6-1-15. Evidently the writers 
forgot that July was the 7th. 


* © * 
“Give a man character, 

Will energy and an _ indomita- 

_ Power ble will power, and success 
Wins is as sure to come as night 


is to follow day,” says 


“The Silent Partner.” Failure is the 
fruit that falls after the blight of lazi- 
ness, after worm-eaten indifference. 
“Man is not a servant of environ- 
ment. Environment is made by man, 
The Pilgrims did not find electric !ichts 
when they landed. They could not tele. 


phone for a delicatessen dinner. hey 
had no hot and cold baths; they had 
no touring cars. The Pilgrims go; up 
before dawn, dressed by the light of a 
flaming torch, went out in the woods 


with an old flintlock and gunned for a 
game breakfast. 

“These pioneers did not let environ. 
ment hold them back. They chinged 
environment. 

“The man who fails to rise above hj 
environment should be fed from the 
rubber on a nursing bottle.” 

s * 7 
The co-operation bet ween 


The the companies to edu- 
Unreliable cate the accident and 


Agent health salesmen to an 
increasingly higher plane 
is the keynote of the following article 


from the National Agents’ Record 


“In the mad scramble for business 
during the past few years, it has not 
been at all difficult for the unreliable 
and unworthy agents to secure a com- 
pany connection, regardless of their 
past record. This has been very un- 
fortunate for the business generally, 
and the reputable companies and 
agents have necessarily had to carry 
the burden of this crooked work on the 


part of others. It has sometimes 
seemed as though no matter what a 
man had done in the past that just so 
long as he was at liberty and ke) t out 


of jail, there was some company that 
would put him to work on the faint 


possible chance or hope that the good 
business secured by him might be suf 
ficient to offset the results of his mis- 
deeds. This has invariably resulted in 
another notch in the record of the 
crooked agent and, if he still retains 
his liberty, he is shortly looking for a 
fresh victim. 

“The time has now come when it is 


absolutely necessary for every compa 
ny to use very considerably more cau- 
tion in making their new agency ap- 
pointments. Laws have recently been 
enacted making the companies directly 
and absolutely responsible for the act 
of their agehts in the field, and no com- 
pany can afford to place this power i 
the hands of any man until they 
that he can be safely trusted wit] 
License applications are being required 
of the agents in many States, and in 
some the insurance departments have 
gone so far as to require the affidavit 
of an official of the company that the 
party for whom license has been re- 
quested has heen carefully investigated 
and found worthy of the desired author- 
ity. In addition to this, the insurance 
departments of nearly all of the States 
are refusing to issue or renew the 
licenses of agents as representatives of 
any company providing their past rec- 
ord shows them to be unreliable and 
unworthy. 





: “The companies are now co-operat- 
ing among themselves in supplying in- 
formation to each other of unsatisfac- 
tory experience with agents so that a 
man, who has once gone wrong, cal- 
not secure a new connection without the 
company having an opportunity to be- 
come familiar with his past record. 
The millenium has not as yet been 
reached, but the time has come when 
the unreliable agent will have anything 
but smooth sailing in the insurance 
business.” 
. _ . 


There are 160 fraternal 

Tendency assessment insurance or- 

of the ders listed in a_ recent 

Fraternals publication, of whic) 81 

showed less insurance in 

force at the end of 1914 than the twelve 

months before. Many of the others 

showed an increase which was just suf- 

ficient to be called an increase.—Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Men Meet 
(Continued from page 3.) 

rhe final session was held Saturday 
morning. The first speaker was Charles 
H. Angell, the Companys actuary. Actu- 
ary Angell discussed the merits of the 
joint life policy and the individual poli- 
cy in commercial insurance. Mr. Angell 
hes an unusual gift of elusive expres- 
sion, and in holding up the various as- 
pects of the two kinds of policies, he 
made points and gave information that 
will be extremely useful to the entire 
field. 

fhe last formal address of the con- 
vention was then given by Charles 
Warren Pickell, the Company’s man- 
ager at Detroit. Mr. Pickell is known 
to every life insurance man as a su- 
premely successful life underwriter 
and aS a speaker of unusual attain- 
ments. His subject was “The Massa- 
ciusetts Mutual and Its Relation to the 
Insuring Country.” Needless to say 
that such a theme put him on his metal 
and gave him a rich opportunity to dis- 
pluy his oratorical gifts. When he took 
seat the applause was tumultuous. 
Tiuis was his apostrophe to life insur- 
ance: 

“O life insurance! What a boon to 
humanity! Whenever we hear thy 
nhume, we uncover and reverently bend 
t knee. Conceived in the spirit of 
love, and reared in good will to all, thy 
benedictions and thy benefactions shall 
cover the earth. Like the shadow of 
1 mighty’ rock, with cooling shade thou 
wilt protect us from the blazing noon- 
day sun of irreparable loss—it shall not 
smite us with its fierce heat. Like a 
pure and crystal spring which sends 
forth its cool, sparkling waters to re- 
fresh the thirsty, so do hope, peace, 
courage, joy perennially flow from they 
depths, making hearts and homes to 
rejoice, 

Where thou dwellest the birds sing 
more sweetly. 

Where thou lodgest the flowers are 
more beautiful and fragrant. 

Where thou sojournest is heard the 
ound of happy voices singing. 

Fear cannot abide under the same 
roof with three. 

Poignant grief cannot endure thy 
presence. The gaunt wolf of cold and 
hunger does not snap and snarl at thy 
door. The ruthless hand of poverty 
cannot sever family ties or blast old 

with destitution and shame, when 

u art on guard. 


Officers Elected 


Then came the election of officers 
aud of the executive committee for 
the coming year. These are the offi- 
cers: President, E. W. Snyder, Cleve- 
land; .vice-president, John L. McFeely, 
Pittsburgh; second vice-president, 
Frank T. McNally, Duluth; secretary- 
treasurer, J. Putnam Stevens, Port- 
land, Me. The executive committee 
is W. F. Wallace, Utica; Warren C. 
Fiynn, Indianapolis; E. Milton Allis, 
Springfield; Charles L. Scott, Kansas 
City; Joseph B. Thebaud, Buffalo. 

The President of the Association, E. 
W. Snyder, general agent at Cleveland, 
has been connected with the company 
many years, and is at the head of a 
successful agency. His speech of ac- 
ceptance of the office was a ringing 
one, and gave a hint of the activity 
that is likely to characterize his term 
of office. 

Three resolutions were then adopted. 
The first was in the form of a greet- 
ing to Lewis J. Powers, who for 41 
years has been a director of the com 
pany and until July 28 of this year 
had not been absent from a single 
meeting of the board. Early in July 
he was attacked by pneumonia which 
prevented his attendance at the July 
meeting. It is believed that his rec- 
ord of board attendance is unmatched 
by that of any other life insurance di- 
rector in the country. The _ second 
gave the thanks of the Convention to 
Alexander Hughes of the home office 
force who for many years has beauti- 
fully decorated the Convention room 
with wild flowers and flowers from his 


ive 


own garden. 
of appreciation of the generous space 
given to the proceedings of the Con- 
vention by the enterprising newspapers 
of Springfield. 

Choice of the place for the 1916 con- 
vention was left to the executive com- 
mittee. 

Saturday noon the entire gathering, 
together with the men of the home 
office, was taken down the Connecti- 
cut River on the Steamer Sylvia to 
Riverside Park—a summer resort just 
below Springfield—where a clambake 
was indulged in, and the remainder of 
the afternoon was spent in the annual 
baseball struggle between the east and 
the west, won by the east, 8 to 7, and 
in sampling the amusement resources 
of the Park. The boat started on the 
return trip at five o’clock, and at quar- 
ter of six the men were marching, 
headed by the band, through the streets 
of Springfield to the front door of the 
home office building, where they said 
good-bye to the officers of the com- 
pany and to one another, and cheered 
the officers, and the home office, and 
the band, and the stars and stripes 
which floated high above their heads. 





HOW TO APPROACH A PROSPECT 





Business-like Manner and Approach 
Insures a Proper Reception for 
Agent’s Proposition 





Concerning the proper method of 
making an approach, a successful Pru- 
dential agent says: 

“To begin with, I familiarize myself 
with the conditions of my prospect, and 
then approach him in a businesslike 
way. I say to him, ‘Mr. Prospect, I 
have a proposition for you, and if you 
will permit me I can convince you that 
it is not only a good investment and 
a protection of your interests, but also 
very helpful as a shield to your busi- 
ness and to your future undertakings. 
As you know, many a man has failed 
in lines of business similar to yours, 
and this failure was due largely to lack 
of management and forethought. You, 
however, with better judgment, have 
succeeded.’ 

“Now, there is nothing in this world 
so uncertain as ‘time,’ and as all that 
you have accomplished through your 
years of effort has been with a view 
to the welfare of your family, you can 
readily see the advantage of my propo- 
sition in case you should be called from 
life suddenly. Your successor in busi- 
ness might not possess your judgment 
and intuition, and his lack of success 
would deprive your family of the com- 
forts and luxuries of life that they, at 
present, enjoy. In order to safeguard 
your interests, there is not a better 
help than a $10,000 Prudential contract, 
which will, at least in part, enable the 
ones left behind to live in comfort.” 

After this talk, Mr. Agent, proceed 
to explain the contract as briefly and 
as plainly as possible, and then be 
ready for the signature on the dotted 
line. 

“Should your prospect bring up any 
objections, have sufficient knowledge of 
the business to think and speak quickly 
and to the point. Don’t get excited, 
but keep cool, listen to your prospect’s 
statements and tactfully and clearly 
meet them.” 

- = . 


The man who waits for 
Don’t favorable conditions and fa- 
Bea vorable circumstances will 
Quitter never get anywhere in this 
world, says the American 
Bankers Life. Conditions will never be 
such that success in any field will be a 
walkover. It is the man who wins in 
spite of circumstances, in spite of ad- 
verse conditions, the man who wins 
when other people say he cannot, the 
man who does the impossible, the man 
who rides over obstacles that gets on 
in this world. And why? Because the 
very struggle to overcome the obsta- 
cles in his way develops the power that 
carries him step by step to his goal. 


The last vote was one 
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HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
: For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1914 was: 
626 per day in Number of Claims Paid 
8,040 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 
$1,708,728 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$305,754.00 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$161,826.87 per day 
Assets. 


in Increase of 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








Southern Life 


tes. ......2. . ecocescees 
Capital and Surplus. ........-..-- 
Insurance in Force. .. 
Is Paying its Policyholders over .......... 
GOOD TERRITORY 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Insurance 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1914; 

MM onc Menodasswakwusucuesantes Sep 
Liabili ar 


Payments to Policyholders since Organization,. 


Company 


$11,138,324.57 
9,410,67 


0.62 
1, 653.95 
yu 046.00 





..$1,250,000.00 annually 
FOR LIVE AGENTS 








WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DETERMINATION and ENERCY 


never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 


OF THE 







E INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 











A COOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 


105 William St., New York City 








WIDENING THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


How the Debit Can Be Used to Extend 
Insurance to Other Members of 
the Family 


An agent’s debit rightly used can be 
made the nucleus of an ever-widening 
circle of prospects, points out the Pru 
dential Record. Calling regularly at 
each home and always wearing a kind- 
ly, courteous manner, you gain the peo- 
ple’s confidence rapidly, so that any in 
formation they may possess about like- 
ly prospects is yours for the asking 
First of all, you inquire about the chil- 
dren who are at home; what their ages 
are, what they intend to become, and so 
on, dropping such encouraging remarks 
as may seem appropriate and becom- 
ing. Then you take an interest in the 
grown-up members of the family who 
may be away; you inquire their ages, 








what they are doing, their prospects in 
life, ete., not attempting to disguise the 
fact that it is your ultimate purpose to 
insure them so far as they may be in- 
irable. You extend the inquiry to the 
friends or associates, also to the cous- 
ns and distant relations of those mem- 
bers of the family, making a mental 
note of all the essential points. You 
sift and amplify the information thus 
obtained until you are in a position to 
canvass these people, which you do in 
due course, giving the names of your 
informants, whose good-will you are as 
sumed to possess. Some of these new 
people you will certainly write, and it 
should not be long before you are able 
to use them as stepping-stones to fur- 
ther new business in the same manner 
as before. Persevering in this course 
you tend to become a unique social link, 
bringing scattered families together and 
reuniting them in the firm bond of in- 
surance protection. 


we eee eee ae. 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; B. F. 
Hadley, Vice-President; W. L. Hadley. 
Secretary. The address of the officers 
is the office of this newspaper. Tele- 
phone 2497 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter Jan- 
uary 4, 1907, at the Post Office at New 
York, N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879. 


A DANGEROUS TENDENCY 
The standing in the insurance busi- 
ness of William Brosmith, counsel of 
the Travelers Insurance Company, en- 
titles him to speak with authority on 
the most important matters relating to 


the business of insurance and its ad- 
ministration. At the Convention held 
this week in Detroit, Mr. Brosmith 


sounded a warning concerning certain 
tendencies which should command the 


attention of insurace company execu- 
tives. Mr. Brosmith said: 
Partly through the actions of com- 


pany managers and largely through ef- 
forts of supervising officials a leveling 
process has been initiated as to com- 
panies engaged in a very important field 
of underwriting, compensation and lia- 
bility. This process, if continued in op- 
eration within the territorial 
limits, may prove to be a serious handi- 
and, if extended to other States, 
may work grievous harm. In two 
States these companies have been in- 
duced to join organizations tor inspec- 
tion of risks, schedule rating and rate- 
making and in a third State the exam- 
ple thus set is likely to be followed. \Ap- 
parently, it is the purpose of those re- 


present 


cap 


sponsible for these organizations to so 
extend the to 
take from the members freedom of in- 
dividual action in other important mat- 
the selection and 

Ultimately, the 
mistakes of 
company managers on the one pari and 
of pressure brought by the supervising 
Officials on the other will be to place 
before the public on a par as to merit 
and efficiency companies financially 
strong, thoroughly well equipped, con- 
ducted upon broad and safe lines with 


scope of operations as 


ters connected with 
underwriting of risks. 


result of what I hold to be 


associations and State managed funds 
which are as yet but experiments and 


which are lacking in everything which 
experience has taught and the laws 
compel us to regard as essential to per- 
manent success. 

These organizations are of a very 
different type from associations like the 
one to which this paper is presented 
and the bureaus formed by companies 
and associations of the _ respective 
classes for the betterment of business 
condition or for the study and compila- 
tion of experience. As a matter of fact, 
they present the attempt to combine in 
a given body stock companies, mutual 
associations and State managed funds 
which have little in common and whose 
important interests, motives and pur- 
poses differ as widely as their respec- 
tive plans of organization. Is not this 


comparable to what in chemistry would 
be called an attempt to mix incompat- 
ibles? 





TOPICS FOR COMMISSIONERS 


IN CALIFORNIA THIS YEAR 





MEET 


Many Problems of Supervision Sched- 
uled for Discussion at Monterey 
Convention in September 


The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners will meet at Mon- 
terey, California, September 21 to 24, 
inclusive, the sessions being held at 
Hotel Del Monte. 

Many important matters concerning 
supervision are scheduled for discus- 
sion. The programme follows: 

September 21.—Address of Welcome 
—Governor Hiram W. Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia. 

Response by the Vice-President— 
Hon. Burton Mansfield, of Connecticut. 

President’s Address—Hon. J. S. Darst, 
of West Virginia. 

Call of Committees. 

Wherein Have Insurance Conditions 
Improved During the Past Twenty 
Years: 

In the Field of State Supervision— 
Hon, C. F. Nesbit. 

In the Field of Life Insurance—Hon. 
Henry D. Appleton. 

In the Field of Fire Insurance—Hon. 
Guy W. Bailey. 

In the Field of Fidelity & Surety In 
surance—Hon. Wm. M. Shehan. 

In the Field of Casualty Insurance— 
Hon. Geo. F. Steele. 

In the Field of Fraternal Insurance— 
Hon. T. M. Henry. 

September 22.—The Attitude of In- 
vestigating Committees and Commis- 
sions Regarding the Desirability of 
Rate-making Bureaus—Hon. Emory H. 
English. 

The Supervision and Regulation of 
Fire Insurance Rates and Rate-making: 
Symposium by States: 

Iowa—Hon. Emory H. English. 

Kansas—Hon. Carey J. Wilson. 

Kentucky—Hon, Matt C. Clay. 

Michigan—Hon. John T. Winship. 

Minnesota—Hon. S. D. Works. 

New Hampshire—Hon. Robert J. Mer- 
rill. 

New Jersey—Hon. Geo. M. LaMonte. 

New York—Hon. Jesse S. Phillips. 

North Carolina—Hon. James R. 
Young. 

Texas—Hon. John S. Patterson. 

Washington—Hon. H. O. Fishback. 

West Virginia—Hon. J. S. Darst. 

Wisconsin—Hon, Herman L. Ekern. 

Prevention or Reduction of Fire 
Losses: 

Should the Owner Bear a Part of His 
Loss? 

Hon. H. L. Ekern (Affirmative). 

Hon. J. E. Phelps (Negative). 

Should the Owner be Responsible for 
the Loss of Another? 

Hon. John James (Affirmative). 

Hon. Harvey Wells (Negative). 

How is the Situation Affected by the 


Form of Agent’s Compensation? Hon. 
James R. Young. 

Protecting Congested Districts in 
Cities. Hon. Rufus M. Potts. 


Progress in Ciassification Work. Hon. 
Chas. G. Revelle. 

September 23.—Reciprocal and Mutu- 
al Insurance. Hon. John S. Patterson. 

Savings Bank Insurance. Hon Burton 
Mansfield. 

State Annuities and Pensions for 
Public Employes. Hon. F. H. Hardison. 

Capitalizing Mutual or Assessment 
Companies. Hon. Joseph Button. 

Consolidation of Life and Casualty 
Companies. Hon. S. D. Works. 

Committee Reports. 

Question Box. 

Departmental Practices. 

September 24.—Standard Benefits in 
Health and Accident Policies. Hon. 
John T. Winship. 

Effect of Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws in Preventing Accidents. Hon. 
Floyd L. Daggett, Industrial Insurance 
Commission of Washington. 

Election of Officers. 

Note: An Executive Session may be 
called at any time upon motion of a 
member. 








The Human Side of Insurance 
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ROY A. HUNT 





Roy A. Hunt, who for the past dozen 
years has been on the staff of The In- 
surance Field has resigned to go with 
the Illinois Life of Chicago as sales 
director of the company’s Chicago 
agency. Mr. Hunt is vice-president of 
The Insurance Field Company and has 
been prominent in insurace journalism 
especially in the Middle West. Mr. 
Hunt started with The Insurance r‘ield 
as resident secretary at Atlanta, later 
being transferred to Chicago and about 
a year and a half ago was made vice- 
president of the company. 

* ” ~ 


R. A. Person, of Syracuse, New 
York special agent for the Metropoli- 
tan Casualty Company in that terri- 
tory is spending a vacation period at 
Asbury Park. 

2 * = 


David Van Schaack, of Hartford, di 
rector of the Bureau of Inspection and 
Accident Prevention of the Aetna Life, 
will speak on “Service Performed by 
Casualty and Liability Companies” at 
the World’s Insurance Congress. 

* - * 


J. H. Crossley, secretary of the 
Bridgeport Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion, has written Mayor Wilson stating 
that he will take up the question of re- 
duced rates for Bridgeport with the 
New England Fire Insurance Exchange. 





UNIONS MEET AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Contingent Commission Plan Under 
Consideration for South—Western 
and Eastern Bodies There 





The Eastern Union will hold its an- 
nual meeting at the Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, September 16. One of 
the most important matters to Gome 
before the meeting will be the con- 
tingent commission question. 

There has been an increasing demand 
for a contingent plan in the South, par- 
ticularly in North Carolina, where Com- 
missioner Young is a strong advocate 
of this commission system. It is prob- 
able that some definite steps will be 
taken looking toward the establishment 
of a contingent commission plan for 
the South. Commissioner Young is ad- 
vocating legislation in North Carolina 
which has for its object compulsory 
contingent commission. 

The Western Union committees will 
meet at the Hotel Traymore, Septem- 
ber 13, preceding the regular annual 
meeting of the Western Union which 
will be held at the same place Septem- 
ber 14 and 15. 
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Charlies B. Cleveland is the oldest 
general agent of the New England Mu- 
tual Life in point of service and one 
of the most distinguished in character. 
He was born in 1845, served during 
the War in the Army of the Cumber. 
land; became cashier of our office at 
Rockford, Illinois, 1868; one year later 
this office was moved to Chicago, and 
Mr. Cleveland served there in the same 
capacity until 1885—since which date 
he has been tne head of the agency. 
His administration of the important of 
fice he holds with the company has 
been conspicuously capable and _ suc- 
cessful. The large business of an ac 
tive metropolitan agency has made, to 
be sure, heavy drafts on him, but never 
have they found him unable to meet the 
demands. Gifted with unusual endow 
ments of mind and spirit, he has la- 
bored steadily for the building up of 
the efficient and well-organized busi- 
ness structure that now crowns his life 
work. Mr. Cleveland’s friends esteen. 
him as a man of sterling personal 
worth, of fine mental and physica! re- 
sources, of singular charm of manner 


and courageousness of spirit—The New 
England Pilot. 
* * * 
Luther R. Warren, for more than 


thirty years special agent for the Phoe- 
nix of London with headquarters at 
Richmond, Va., died in that city Satur- 
day. Mr. Warren was for many years 
a field man in the Southern territory, 
and in 1882 he was instrumental in or- 
ganizing the Southeastern Tariff Asso- 
ciation, now known as the South East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association. Major 
Warren, as he was familiarly known to 
his intimates, retired from active ser- 
vice but a short time ago. On this oc- 
casion his fellow field men gave a ban- 
quet in his honor. Major Warren prac- 
ticed law in Richmond after the Civil 
War in partnership with Thomas Nel- 
son Page, now American Ambassador 
to Italy. 
a * * 

Frank T. Partridge, assistant secre- 
tary of the New England Mutual Life, 
and Mrs. Partridge, are spending a few 


days on the Jersey Coast. They are 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. 
Allen, at their summer home at Sea 


xirt. Mr. Allen is the New York City 
manager of the New England Mutual. 
* 7” x 


Thomas Kelty and R. Foster, of 
Farjean-Ballin Co., brokers at 123 Wil- 
liam street, and Morgan Harris of the 
New York Underwriters Agency, went 
on a fishing expedition last Sunday in 
a power boat off Sandy Hook. Kelty 
and Foster demonstrated their ability 
to handle lines—other than insurance— 
to the tune of landing thirty-five weak 
fish. And this is no fish story either. 

os 


Thomas Egleston, southern manager 
of the Hartford Fire who was operated 
on for appendicitis at the German Hos- 
pital of Philadelphia last week, is re- 
ported as recovering rapidly. Mr. 
Egleston at the time he was taken ill 
was East on his vacation with 8. Y. 
Tupper and W. E. Chapin. 

* ~ * 


Conn., 
Mr. 


Orrin Loomis, of Prospect, 
died at his home this week. 
Loomis was long identified with the 
insurance business in New York and 
the news of his death was received 
with regret by his former associates. 

s * 7” 

Graham C. Wells, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 

is on his vacation and is spending the 


month of August touring New York 
State. 
* * * 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, has been 
elected a director of the New York 
Life. 


* * * 

George W. Babb, United States man- 
ager of the Northern of London, is 
spending his vacation period motor- 
ing through northern New York State. 
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Fire Insurance Department 


UPHOLDS 80 PER CENT CLAUSE 


CONFIRMS CcO.’S 





CONTENTION 





Case of Brooklyn Policyholder Against 
American Insurance Company De- 
cided By Court 





The case of Katrina Hartwig vs. the 
American Insurance Company of New- 
ark was recently decided in the Appel- 
late Division of the New York Supreme 
Court. It involves the legality of the 
company’s application of the 8@ per 
cent. clause which was sustained by 
the court in this instance. The opinion 
rendered by Judge Rich was in part 
as here given: 

This is the submission of a contro- 
versy upon an agreed statement of 
facts, and presents a single question 
of law, viz.: Does the 89 per cent. 
clause attached to a standard fire in- 
surance policy, taken out by the owner 
and made payable to his mortgagee as 
his interest may appear, diminish the 
recovery of the latter in the event of 
loss under the facts presented by this 
record? 

Opinion of Judge 

On September 30, 1910, at the request 
of the owner, the defendant issued a 
fire insurance policy, in the standard 
form, by which it insured such owner 
“To an amount not exceeding fifteen 
hundred dollars,” for a period of three 
years, against loss or damage by fire 
co the premises situate on Hamilton 
Avenue in the Borough of Brooklyn. 
A paster is attached to the face of the 
policy, preceding the printed conditions, 
on which appears a description of the 
insured property, a number of privi- 
leges and permissions—the standard 
average clause—in part as_ follows: 
“This company shall not be liable for 
a greater proportion of a loss or dam- 
age to the property described herein 
than the sum hereby insured bears to 
eighty per centum (80%) of the actual 
cash value of said property at the time 
such loss shall happen.” This is fol- 
lowed by the mortgagee clause, by 
which the loss, if any, is payable to the 
plaintiff as mortgagee, as interests may 
appear. On July 5, 1913, the building, 
covered by the plaintiff’s mortgage and 
the policy of insurance, was damaged 
by fire to the extent, as fixed by arbi- 
tration, of $1,350, and the actual net 
cash value of such building at the 
time of the loss at $5,500. The propor- 
tion of the loss or damage to 80 per 
cent. of such net cash value based on 
the amounts determined by such arbi- 
tration, is $460.22, and the defendant 
concedes that the plaintiff is entitled 
to recover this amount, with interest 
and costs, and has offered to allow the 
plaintiff to enter judgment for this 
amount. It is contended by plaintiff 
that the 80 per cent. clause embraces 
a condition binding only on the owner 
and insurer, and has no effect on the 
plaintiff’s rights as a mortgagee; that 
upon the insured building being dam- 
aged by fire she was entitled to be paid 
in full the amount of her loss, with no 
limitation other than the amount un- 
paid upon the mortgage and the amount 
for which the insurance had been ef- 
fected. If the action had been brought 
by the owner, his recovery would have 
been limited to $460.22 (Farmers’ Feed 
Co. vs. Scottish Union & National, 173 
N. Y., 24), and I can see no reason_why 
the same result does not follow as to 
the plaintiff mortgagee for the reason, 
as is conceded, that her recovery to 
the extent of the mortgage debt neces- 
sarily rests upon ‘the amount for which 
such insurance has been effected.’ The 
defendant did not undertake to pay $1,- 
500 absolutely to any one; its liability 
was limited to that amount in any 
event. The legal effect of the stand4- 
ard average clause is to make the lia- 
bility of the defendant the same as if 
the words in the policy ‘to an amount 


(Continued on page 12.) 


CITY PREMIUMS FOR SIX MONTHS 





Decrease of One and a Quarter Mil- 
lions From Last Year—Bigger 
Drop from 1913 





The complete figures of the fire in- 
surance premiums collected in New 
York City during the first half of the 
current year, as compiled by the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, show a total of $11,- 
435,251 as compared with $12,560,591 
for the first six months of last year. 

This is a decrease of $1,125,339 from 
last year and a decrease of $2,316,438 
from the figures covering the same pe- 
riod of 1913. These figures are the 
combined returns of the _ individual 
companies reporting to the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters on busi- 
ness in Manhattan and the Bronx and 
the Brooklyn business of the Fire In- 
surance Salvage Corps. 





PREFERS CHEMICALS TO WATER 





Fire Chief of Birmingham Accounts for 
Big Reduction in Fire Loss to Use 
of Chemicals 





A big reduction in the average fire 
loss for the month of July in Birming- 
ham, Ala., is accounted for by Fire 
Chief Middleton, in the use of chemi- 
cals as much as possible in fire fight- 
ing instead of water. Chief Middleton 
has adopted a motto, “Use as little 
water as possible.” The fire losses for 
the month of July, $7,130, is the lowest 
in the history of Birmingham for many 
years. The insurance loss for the 
month was $4,678.14, and the total value 
of the property at risk was $229,748.36. 
The fire loss for the month of July, 
1914, was approximately $82,000, and 
this is about the usual average for that 
month. 





BIG LOSS IN ATLANTIC CITY. 





Fire Damaging Board Walk Shops Will 
Cost $100,000—Insured In Local 
Company 





A fire in Atlantic City last Saturday 
damaged the twelve shops fronting on 
the Board Walk between North Caro- 
lina and Pennsylvania Avenues an1 the 
Hotel Strand in the rear to the extent 
of $100,000. Mayor Riddle, of Atlantic 
City, is the owner of most of the prop- 
erty damaged and also the principal 
stockholder in the Atlantic City Fire 
Insurance Company, in which most of 
the insurance was placed. The build- 
ings were insured for $12,000 ana the 
rentals for $25,000. 





WEST VIRGINIA MEN MEET 





Fire Underwriters’ Association Holds 
Meeting at Cleveland—Resolution 
on Agents’ Balances 
The annual meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia Fire Underwriters’ Association 
was held at the Hotel Hollenden, Cleve- 
land, on Wednesday and Thursday. 
Among the important matters consid- 
ered was the enforcement of a regula- 
tion requiring agents to remit balances 
within 45 days from the close of the 
month in which the business was 

written. 


BALTIMORE AGENTS CONSOLIDATE 


The agency firm of Birckhead & 
Son of Baltimore, Md., has been ab- 
sorbed by Maury & Donnelly-Williams 
& Thompson Company. P. M. Birck- 
head, the sole member of the former 
firm will become associated with the 
latter agency after the consolidation. 
Mr. Birckhead formerly represented 
the London Underwriters, Ohio Farm- 
ers, Imperial of New York and the 
Century but the agency of none of 
these has been taken over by the con- 
solidated firm. 
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DENY EXPANSION RUMORS 


NOT ENTERING LATIN COUNTRIES 





Statement That Home and Other Com- 
panies Were to Open Branches at 
Porto Rico Denied 





A story was published in one of the 
New York daily papers to the effect 
that several of the American fire in- 
surance companies were preparing to 
enter the South American countries 
for business. The article went on to 
say that representatives of two or three 
of the Latin republics had informed 
the insurance companies that every in- 
ducement in the line of favorable legis- 
lation, taxation, etc., would be made to 
them, because proper and adequate fire 
and marine indemnity was not avail- 
able in certain of the Southern coun- 
tries. The Home Insurance Company 
of New York was specifically named in 
the newspaper as one of the companies 
which was about to enter South Amer- 
ica and it was said that the company 
would open branches in Porto Rico, and 
other cities. 

It can be emphatically denied on the 
authority of one of the officers of the 
Home Insurance Co. that the company 
has entered or contemplates entering 
Porto Rico or any other South Ameri- 
ean country. 

An officer of the Germania Fire stat- 
ed to a representative of The Eastern 
Underwriter that the company has at 
the present time no intention of ex- 
tending their business beyond the 
United States and Canada. The opera- 
tions of the company in this territory 
are highly satisfactory. 

Vice-President Charles G. Smith of 
the German American Fire advised that 
they did not know anything about the 
article which appeared in the daily 
papers or who was responsible for it. 
He stated that as far as the German 
American was concerned they have no 
idea of entering the territory men- 
tioned. 

Assistant Secretary Wilbur Smith of 


the Niagara Fire also stated that the 
company has no intention of entering 
the South American countries. At one 
time this company gave some thought 
to the matter and made some investi- 
gations looking to the possibility of 
their entering that territory, but since 
the change in management of the com- 
pany they have absolutely given up the 
idea. 

Joseph McCord, vice-president of the 
Hanover Fire said that the company 
has not given any thought whatever to 
the matter of entering the South Amer- 
ican countries. 

Lyman Candee, vice-president of the 
Globe & Rutgers advised that the mat- 
ter has received some thought in their 
office and if a number of the American 
companies were to enter that territory 
that they would join in with them. 
Owing to pressure of more important 
matters in the Globe & Rutgers office 
the question has not had definite at- 
tention. 

The North River Insurance Company 
has given absolutely no thought to the 
matter of entering the Latin countries. 


BIG MAINS FOR ATLANTIC CITY 
City Commission Considering Proposi- 
tion for Protection of Hotel and 
Amusement District 


Atlantic City, N. J.—The City Com- 
mission has before it this week a bill 
providing for a high pressure fire main 
covering the hotel and amusement dis- 
tricts of this city and using water di- 
rect from the sea for fire fighting pur- 
poses. 

It is expected that such a main 
would run down the beach front from 
t.e head of Pacific Avenue to Michi- 
gan ‘Avenue returning to the Inlet by 
way of Atlantic Avenue. The plan in 
mind is to have the pumping station 
on the Inlet front with a suction main 
running from that point out into the 
sea. 
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Problems In Making 
Rules On Exclusions 
(Continued from page 1.) 


level of the ground and cost of exca- 
vations.” 

This is substantially the same as the 
rule of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange. 

Atlee Brown, Expert—New Jersey 

The following exclusions are permit- 
ted: 

“1. Cost of excavations; foundations 
of buildings and of machinery below 
the ground level or foundations below 
lowest floor line. 

“2. Brick, stone or concrete stacks 
er chimneys. 

“3. Underground flues and pipes. 

“4. Brick, stone or concrete water- 
ways or drains and water wheels. 

“5. Pig iron, ores, loose brick, stone, 
gravel, clay and sand. 

“6. Structural iron and steel, scrap 
iron and other metals, when not under 
cover of any building. 

“7. Fire-resistive safes and vaults 
and contents. 

“8. Pictures and their frames, and 
works of art, when insured under spe- 
cial policies covering only such ar- 
ticles. 

“10. Eliminations from Blanket or 
Floating policies can only be allowed 
when specifically set forth and when 
the eliminations are limited to such 
property as has not been considered in 
the determination of the rate for 
Blanket or Floating insurance.” 

Middle Department Association 

The rule is substantially the same 
as in New Jersey. 

West Virginia Association 
prohibits any exclusions except build- 
ing foundations below grade level. 

New England Exchange 
permits the exclusion of foundations 
below the level of basement floor, and- 
or water wheels. It also provides that 
where an exclusion clause is used it 
shall be in the following form: 

“This policy does not cover the as- 
sured’s interest in personal property 
in which parties other than the as- 
sured also have an insurable interest 
when the assured’s interest in said 
property is otherwise specifically in- 
sured.” 

The phraseology used in the above 
is different from that commonly used 
which would read somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

“When otherwise specifically insured 
this policy does not cover the assured’s 
interest in personal property in which 
other parties also have an insurable 
interest.” 

Notwithstanding the rules which are 
quoted in the foregoing it is said that 
almost all of the associations (except 
the New England Exchange) permit 
the use of a clause reading somewhat 
as follows: 

“This policy does not cover property 
which is otherwise specificaily insure 
which is otherwise specifically in- 
sured.” 

The effect of this clause is to per- 
mit the assured to pick out any of his 
property he may choose, or that for 
which he is liable, and insure same 
specifically—perhaps at a cut rate. 
This may often have a very consider- 
able bearing on the line that a com- 
pany would naturally carry, and may 
also seriously affect the rate, as for 
instance where a blanket rate suppos- 
edly covers all the property of a manu 
facturing plant but the fireproof build- 
ings are specifically insured and thus 
excluded from the cover of the general 
form. 

Rule Proposed by Committee 

In place of the varying rules and 
clauses quoted in the foregoing the 
Uniformity Committee proposes the 
following rule as to exclusions, and 
permits only those stated unless others 
are specifically provided for in the mak- 
ing of any given rate: 

“Brick, stone or concrete foundations 
of buildings below ground or grade 
level. 


“Brick, stone or concrete foundations 
of machinery or boilers and engines be- 
low ground or grade level. 

“ “Brick, stone or concrete chim- 
neys or stacks not forming part of the 
building. 

“Piling for buildings or piling for 
wharf property below low water mark. 

“Personal property in which the in- 
terest of the insured is not that of en- 
tire ownership. 

“Contents of safes and vaults.” 

It also proposes the adoption of the 
New England Exchange exclusion 
clause previously quoted with the stipu- 
lation that it shall be used verbatim. 

It has been pointed out that there 
are several features which were not 
included in the framing of the proposed 
elimination rule. For instance, it is 
not permitted to exclude the cost of 
excavations, although this is generally 
desired by the assured. To exclude it 
does not work a hardship on the com- 
panies and has been considered a rea- 
sonable condition. 

Again, it does not permit the exclu- 
sion of pictures and works of arv that 
are otherwise specifically insured, as 
do the rules of New Jersey and the 
Middle Department. It has become a 
common practice, particularly where 
property values involved are large, to 
insure separately from the general 
household furniture valuable pictures, 
paintings, statuary, curios and other 
similar articles, and this is deemed to 
be equally for the benefit of the as- 
sured and the company. As a rule a 
schedule is prepared in which each ar- 
ticle is described and in the case of 
paintings and sculpture, the artist’s 
name given together with the value, 
thus rendering it possible, if desired, 
to determine when accepting a line 
whether the value stated is the true 
one. Thus the way is not left open to 
claim a fictitious value in case of loss 
nor to claim the loss of some excep- 
tionally valuable work of art. It is 
probable that this practice was lost 
sight of in making up the rule. 

Another important feature is that the 
exclusion clause does not permit the 
elimination of property belonging ex- 
clusively to other parties when same 
is specifically insured. This would not 
be vital but for the fact that the trust 
and commission clause is so commonly 
used now-a-days on all merchandise 
policies. This clause reads as follows: 

“* * * his own, or sold but not re 
moved; also on his interest in and on 
his legal liability for similar property 
held by him as follows, viz.: in trust 
or on commission, or on joint account 
with others, or on storage or for re- 
pairs * * %” 

Exclude “Property of Others” 

Under the first paragraph of this 
clause it is a well established rule of 
law that the policies of John Doe may 
be held to cover the property of Rich- 
ard Roe that is in Doe’s possession, or 
for any excess of value over Roe’s spe- 
cific insurance’ thereon. It would, 
therefore, seem necessary to permit 
the exclusion of “property of others 
specifically insured” in order to pro- 
tect Doe’s interest. It is true that the 
clauses above quoted are intended for 
general rather than specific use, and 
that the rule contemplates the approval 
by the rating authorities of further ex- 
clusion in specific cases, but the dan- 
ger of this practice lies in the multi- 
plying of such special cases and quite 
possibly the abuse of this privilege. It 
does not seem likely that any harm 
can result to the companies from per- 
mitting specific insurance of personal 
property belonging to Roe that is in 
Doe’s custody, or on his premises, nor 
of the specific insurance of Doe’s inter- 
est in property in which others are also 
interested, and if this is true then con- 
versely there would be no harm in ex- 
cluding same from Doe’s general in- 


surance cover. There are other items 
that seem proper subjects for exclu- 
sion, such as pig iron, ore, scrap iron 
and similar articles when same are not 
contained in any building, for it is un- 
reasonable to require the insurance of 


(Continued on page 11.) 
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OFFER AMERICAN EAGLE BONDS 


FORM AN INVESTING COMPANY 
American Eagle Investing Co. Holds 
Stock—Sinking Fund Gold Deben- 
tures Issued, Equal to Stock 


For the purpose of carrying out the 
financial arrangements for launching 
the new American Eagle Fire, which 
succeeds the Fidelity Underwriters, 
Henry Evans and his associates as of- 
ficers of the new company have formed 
an investing company, called the Amer- 
ican Eagle Investing Co., which has 
purchased all of the capital stock of 
the American Eagle Fire except the 
number of shares required by law to 
be owned by the directors. 

There has been issued sinking fund 
gold debentures to an amount equal to 
the combined capital and surplus of 
the American Eagle Fire, which is $2.- 
000,000, and stockholders of the Con- 
tinental and the Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
have been invited to subscribe to the 
debentures at par and accrued inter- 
es The debentures are a fifty-year 
issue and pay six per cent. 

In a letter to the stockholders of the 
Continental and the Fidelity-Phenix, 
President Henry Evans says: 

take pleasure in announcing that 
the American Eagle Fire Insurance 
Company has been organized under the 
laws of the State of New York for the 
purpose of acquiring and continuing 
the insurance business which has here 
tofore been conducted by The Conti- 
nental Insurance Company and the Fi- 
delity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


of New York through their fidelity un- 
derwriters’ department. 

“The new company has a capital 
stock of $1,000,000 par value, but the 
shares have been subscribed for and 
pa in at 200 per cent. of par, yield- 


ing to the company the sum of $2,000.- 
000, of which $1,000,000 is capita: and 


$1,000,000 paid in surplus. 

“All of the capital stock of the new 
insurance company /fexcept the num- 
ber of shares required by law to be 


owned by the directors of the company) 
has been purchased by the ‘American 
Eagle Investing Company, Inc. (a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of 
the State of New York) and has been 
pledged with the Central Trust Com- 


pany, as trustee, to secure an issue of 
fifty year sinking fund gold debentures 
The debentures bear interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum payable 
semi-annually on the first days of Feb 
ruary and August. They are issued in 
the name of the owner and transfer 
rable only upon the books of the com- 
pany. 


“The trust indenture securing these 
debentures provides for a sinking fund 
accumulation which, in itself, should 
be sufficient to pay the debentures in 


full at their maturity. The debentures 
are subject to redemption on any in 
terest date at face amount and inter- 
est and the privilege of permitting de 


benture holders to redeem them by ex- 
change for the deposited collateral may 
be accorded to the holders by the com- 


pany. The total authorized issue of de- 
bentures is $2,000,000, but it is pro- 
vided that the number of debentures 
at any time outstanding shall not ex- 


ceed $200 face amount thereof for each 


Share of stock of the insurance com- 
pany paid in at $200 and pledged as 


collateral security for the payment of 
the debentures. A copy of the trust 
indenture may be secured on applica 


tion to Ernest Sturm, Secretary, The 
Continental Insurance Company, 80 


Maiden Lane, New York City. 
“For the benefit of our stockholders 


we have reserved the right to sub 
scribe for said debentures at the price 
of face value and accrued interest to 
the extent of one-half of said deben- 
tures to the stockholders of The Con- 
tinental Insurance Company and one- 


half of said debentures to the stockhold- 
ers of the Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insur- 
ance Company of New York. 

“We offer you the right to subscribe 
for an amount of said debentures equal 


in face value to $100 of said deben- 
tures for each two shares of stock ol 
The Continental Insurance Company 
owned by you at the close of business 
on the first day of September, 1915, as 
shown by the books of the company 
We also offer you the opportunity of 
subscribing for additional amounts of 
said debentures, all such subscriptions 
being subject to proportionate allot- 
ment among the stockholders of this 
company who subscribe for debentures. 
Subscriptions must be for debentures 
of the face amount of $100 or multiples 
thereof. 


“The price of debentures to our 
stockholders will be face value and 
accrued interest to date of payment, 
yielding to the purchasers of deben- 
tures interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum. 

“Debentures not purchased by the 
stockholders of The Continental Insur- 
ance Company and _  Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire Insurance Company of New York 
have been sold at a price of face 
amount and interest without payment 
of any commission. 

“Your subscription for debentures 
must be made upon the enclosed blank 
and sent in the enclosed envelope ad- 
dressed to Henry Evans, P. O. Box 
2038, 80 Maiden Lane, New York, so as 
to be received on or before september 
15, 1915. You will thereafter be noti- 
fied of the number of debentures al- 
lotted to you and payment therefor at 
the price of face value and accrued in- 
terest to the date of payment may be 
made at any time after such allottment 
prior to the 15th day of October, 1915. 
Payment must be made in New York 
funds and the amount of accrued in- 
terest must be computed at the rate 


of .01667 cents per day (30 days to the 
months) per $100 face value of de- 
bentures allotted to you, from the first 
day of August, 1915, to the date of 
payment, both inclusive. Also, there 
must be paid five cents per $100 of 
debentures allotted to you to cover 


cost of war revenue tax stamps. 
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Problems in Making 


Rules on Exclusion 
(Continued from page 10.) 
such property and insistence thereon 
may lead to more trouble than the re 
sults to be gained. 

Probably no one rule has been the 
ubject of so much discussion and dif- 
ference of opinion among well inform- 
ed insurance men, agents, brokers and 
company men alike, as the rule govern- 
ing exclusions, and it is very evident 
that the companies are finding so many 
different conditions arising and 
many legal questions involved in con 
sidering the liability of warehousemen, 
vendors and bailees that it is most dif- 
ficult to know how to draw an exclu- 
sion clause that will be broad enough 
to protect the assured, yet not so 
broad as to permit the past abuse. It 
is devoutly to be hoped that such 
clauses and rules as are adopted and 
put into effect will be found practical 
in use, for the uniformity sought is 
just as eagerly desired by agents, brok- 
ers and doubtless the assured, as by 
the companies themselves and the ef- 
fort to accomplish this is praised on 
every hand. 

Three Clauses Under Consideration 

Since the above article was prepared 
The Eastern Underwriter has received 
copies of three exclusion clauses which 
have been under consideration as cov 
ering the ground necessary in a gen- 
eral exclusion clause. The clauses 
ferred to follow: 


sO 


re 


This policy does not cover personal 
property in which parties other than 
the assured named herein also have 
an insurable interest, except only to 


the extent 
unprotected 
any, therein, 
gal liability, 


of the assured’s 
or uninsured interests, if 
and-or the assured’s le 
if any, therefor, when said 


otherwise 


property is specifically covered by 
other insurance. 7 
B. 

This policy does not cover personal 
property in which parties other than 
the assured named herein also have 
an insurable interest, when said prop 
erty is covered by specific insurance 
except only to the extent of the as 
sured’s legal liability, if any, therefore 
and-or to the extent “4 the assured’s 
interest, if any, therei not protected 
by said specific esas 

Cc. 

When specifically covered or protect- 
ed by other insurance the following 
shall be excluded from the cover of 
this policy, namely: 

Personal property belonging exclu 
Sively to parties other than the as 


sured named herein. 











The assured’s interest in and-or le 
gal liability for personal property in 
which others also have an insurable 
interest. 

General Dissatisfaction Among Agents 

That there is general dissatisfaction 
among agents in connection with the 
question of the exclusion clause is in 
dicated by correspondence between 
agents and companies which has come 
to our note. Prominent agents in New 
England strenuously object to the 
tlause adopted by the New England 
Fire Insurance Exchange being attach- 
ed to their clients’ poli ling it 
lees not cover the ground and citing 
specific instances and that it is gen- 
erally misunderstood and nsatisfac 
tory 








First National Fire Insurance Company 
of the United States 


ASSETS 


Real Estate (Equity) 
Mortgage Loans 
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Cash in Banks and Office 
Agents’ Balances 
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other Assets 


Total 


New York City Agent, 





(Market Value).............. 


Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 


ROBERT J. WYNNE, Pres. 


WM. SOHMER, 75 William St. 
New York City. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 3lst, 1914 


viteeee $8 254,500.00 Outstanding Fire Losses ......... $ 39,278.41 
235,600.00 Unearned Premium Reserve ..............- . 244,603.01 

SES wit a Accrued Charges on Real Estate............ 18, 

teeeeees 972,966.29 All other Liabilities ...... i: aan 8,156.78 

Cee ede 38,387.53 Capital Stock Fully Paid. ........8S877,275.00 

hd ee bas 81,266.65 Capital Stock Partially Paid..... 22,260.77 

se.0neseceeeere Seen 407.62 

te steed 27,215.03 Surplus EE 

eer ee 4,692.31 Surplus to Policyholders cecscccces + gees 

weaceses $1,614,627.81 ee 

JOHN E. SMITH, Managing Underwriter 
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January 1, 
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W. R. BROCK, President 


W, B, MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 








Incorporated 


Capital 
$500,000.00 


Surplus to policyholders 


$1,134,980.17 
CRUM & FORSTER, 





The North River Insurance Company 
NEW YORK 
Statement, December 31, 1914 


A. D. 1822 


Reserve for all other liabilities 
$1,727,208.78 


Assets 


$2,862,188.95 
New York General Agent 
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DISCUSSES AGENCY PROBLEMS 


G. W. HOYT’S VIEWS ON SUBJECT 
Deputy Manager for L. & L. & G. Re- 
counts Changes in Underwriting 
and Offers Some Suggestions 





George W. Hoyt, deputy manager in 
the United States for the Liverpool & 
London & Globe, in an interview with 
a representative of the New York 
Commercial, discussed the changes 
that have taken place in the agency 
end of the fire insurance business and 
he also touched on underwriting prac 
tice and offered some suggestions to- 
ward securing much needed improve 
ment in present methods. 

Company Depends on the Agent 

“The agent,” said Mr, Hoyt, “is one 
of the most important adjuncts of our 
business whether from the viewpoint 
of fire underwriter or his allied inter- 
ests. The American agency system is 
probably best suited to the needs of 
the people of the United States. 

“The agent of former days was, of 
necessity, a man of high character and 
good moral standing in the community, 
financially responsible, conservative, 
possessing good judgment and an un- 
derwriter of no mean ability—a co- 
partner of the company he represent- 
ed. A company was often well rated 
because of the high regard entertained 
by the insuring public for its repre- 
sentatives. 

“Because of the agent’s more or less 
isolated position the home office man- 
agement relied on his judgment and 
rectitude, due to their inability to keep 
in touch with daily transactions, there 
being limited telegraphic facilities, no 
telephone or quick mail deliveries in 
those days. The agent was compen- 
sated by a moderate flat commission 
plus a reasonable contingent. 

How the Old-Timers Worked 

“It has been said that J. B. Bennett, 
agent in the early seventies for the 
‘Aetna Insurance Co. of Hartford, at 
Cincinnati, forwarded a _ credit and 
debit account, together with a sheet on 
which was recorded a simple memo- 
randum of the applications accompany- 
ing it, once a month. After verifying 
same, risks were mapped and the ap- 
plications were filed, the underwriting 
(in the main) being left to the jude- 
ment of Mr. Bennett. He proved to be 
one of the most successful agents of 
his time. 

“William Warren, Sr., the resident 
secretary at Chicago of The L. & L. 
& G. Insurance Co., was another noted 
underwriter, and a man of marked 
ability. General Joseph E. Johnson, a 
prominent Confederate Army officer, 
represented our company at Savannah, 
after the war, and served most ac- 
ceptably. 

“Greater care was then exercised in 
accepting business. I well remember 
when an application for insurance (now 
known as a daily report) would be re- 
fused if it were not signed in full by 
the applicant, or his accredited agent. 
They were often accompanied by a 
long list of queries to be answered in 
writing, and elaborate diagrams of lo- 
cations of buildings, with ample de- 
scriptions of same, to avoid misunder- 
standings after a loss occurred. In 
those days the underwriter knew on 
which side of the road the insured 
barn was situated; to-day the barn 
burned is the one the assured intended 
to be covered by his policy. 

A Tendency to Lower Standard 

“There seems to be a tendency on 
the part of many companies to lower 
the standard of qualification of their 
representatives, due to their desire to 
show larger premium receipts, to pro- 
vide for their numerous annexes of 


various kinds, or to their inability to 
make a good selection. The average 
agent of to-day is not of the type he 
used to be. 

“An agent should be as highly re- 
garded in the community as the bank- 
er, merchant or manufacturer. His 
vocation is just as important to the 
business world as theirs. A policy of 
fire insurance is the basis of credit 
throughout the world. It is of more 
consequence than a bill of exchange, 
for no mortgage transaction or money 
loan on merchandise is finally consum- 
mated without the inclusion of a fire 
insurance policy. 

“Many agents do not seem to real- 
ize what an important factor they are 
to their principals. They could be of 
great benefit i. kept fully informed, 
through sub-committees of their Ex- 
changes, concerning the efficiency of 
the fire department, determining 
whether its apparatus and hose are in 
good condition, that there is an ample 
supply of water properly distributed 
and available at all times, that the in- 
sured’s premises are kept clean, and 
that undesirable conditions in congest- 
ed areas are removed or heavily penal- 


ized by the way of rate, thereby ma- 
terially reducing the fire waste. A 
well informed agent is best fitted to 


the physical and moral defects 
of a risk, being on the ground. They 
should not leave the assignment of 
policies to the whim of the typist, but 
give the insuring public the best pro- 
tection their office affords. 
Graded Commission Plan 

The graded commission plan now 
in vogue has, it is thought by many, 


know 


“on 


failed to accomplish the desired re- 
suit. It has deprived the companies of 
that co-operation on the part of the 


needed and formerly 
It never should have 


agent so greatly 
enjoyed by them. 
been adopted. Many prominent agents 


Upholds 80 Per Cent. Clause 
(Continued from page 9.) 

not exceeding $1,500,’ together with 
the 80 per cent. average clause, had 
been omitted from the policy and in 
lieu thereof had been written, ‘The 
sum of fifteen hundred dollars if such 
direct loss or damage equals or exceeds 
80 per cent. of the actual cash value 
of the property insured at the time 
such loss shall happen, and if not, such 
proportion of any loss or damage to 
the property described herein as such 
sum of $1,500 bears to 80 per cent. of 
the actual cash value of said property 
at the time of such loss.’ Until the 
occurrence of the fire which damaged 
the insured property, the liability of 
the defendant could not be determined. 
When it did occur, the damage being 
less than 80 per cent. of the cash value 
of the property, the liability of the 
defendant under its policy became 
fixed by its terms at the proportion of 
the loss stated in the policy, which was 
the entire amount, both as to the owner 
and mortgagee. It is true that there 
were two contracts of the defendant in 
his policy, one with the mortgagee 
(plaintiff), the other with the owner; 
but the amount to be recovered by 
either is limited to the amount of in- 
surance effected and agreed to be paid 
in the event of loss by the defendant. 
Mortgagee Contends Separate Contract 

“The plaintiff contends, upon the au- 
thority of Edy vs. London Assurance 
Corporation (143 N. Y., 311), that her 
contract with the defendant constitutes 
an entirely separate insurance of her 
mortgage interest under which she 
makes the same rights that she would 
have taken had she received a sepa- 
rate policy free from the conditions 
imposed upon the owner. Conceding 
this, the contention overlooks the fact 
that the amount of insurance agreed to 
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PAYS DIVIDEND OF 15 PER CENT. 





Payments Affect All Groups and Every 
Employer in State Funds—Pre- 
miums and Expenses 





The State Insurance Fund of New 
York announces that dividends have 
been declared to policyholders on the 
second six months’ term ending June 
20, averaging about 15 per cent. This 
is somewhat less than the average divi- 
dend for the first six months’ term, 
which was nearly 30 per cent., but the 
rate reduction of 12 per cent. which 
went into effect Jan. 1, naturally re- 
sulted in a lower dividend for the sec- 
ond term. The net cost of insurance 
to State Fund policyholders was 7 per 
cent. less for the second term than for 
the first, as the greatly reduced rates 
for the second term more than offset 
the somewhat reduced dividends. 

Dividends were declared for the sec- 
ond term in all the 42 groups of em- 
ployment enumerated in the act. The 
highest dividend will be paid in the 
manufacturing groups which wil re- 
ceive 20 per cent. The rate for heavier 
manufacturing, building construction, 
mining, quarrying and lumbering indus- 
tries is 15 per cent. On excavation 
tunneling and subaqueous construction 
10 per cent. will be paid and on trans- 
portation, public utilities and miscel- 
laneous trades the dividend is 5 per 
cent. 

Every employer insured in the State 
Fund will receive a dividend, except 
those who paid only the minimum pre- 
mium of $4, which is not subject to 
further reduction by dividends and 
those whose accounts showed an ex- 
cess of disbursements over premiums, 
to whom no dividends is permissible 
under the provisions of the act. 

The net premiums written by the 
fund for the twelve months ending 
June 30 amounted to $1,287,037. The 
number of policyholders on that date 
was 7,853 as contrasted with 5,011 July 
1, 1914. The fund earned a surplus to 
policyholders of $370,829 on the first 
year’s business after paying all losses 
and setting up a loss reserve of $621,- 
883.86 and a catastrophe surplus of 
$109,111.11. The reserves have been 
set up according to a method approved 
by the State Insurance Department, 
which has ordered the mutual compan- 
ies writing compensation insurance to 
conform to this method in setting up 
their reserves. 

The expenses for the 12 months 
amounted to $207,100, or 17 per cent. 
of the earned premiums. The fund is 
now operating at an expense ratio of 
about 10 per cent. The law provides 
for the payment of administration ex- 
penses by the State until 1917. 

The loss ratio for the first year was 
64 per cent., which is also regarded as 
satisfactory. The normal loss ratio 
for insurance companies operating un- 
der the New York act might be stated 
as 65 per cent., which is the allowance 
for losses in the rates promulgated for 
the casualty companies by the State 
Insurance Department, 33.3 per cent 
being allowed for expenses. In com- 
paring the expense and loss ratios of 
the State Fund with those of the casu- 
alty companies, which have not yet 
been announced, allowance should be 
made for the fact that the State Fund 
rates average 20 per cent. lower than 
the company rates. 

If the State Fund had charged the 
same rates as the companies did, the 
loss ratio, on the basis of the larger 
premium income which it would have 
received, would have been about 55 
per cent, and the expense ratio about 
14 per cent., the management says. 
It also said the experience of the State 
Fund to date indicates that the pres- 
ent rates are adequate to cover losses, 
to provide ample reserve and surplus 
funds, and to yield substantial divi- 
dends to policyholders. 
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START SURETY CLEARING HOUSE 





Surety Association of America Opens 
Bureau to Clear Accounts for Re- 
insurance and Co-suretyship 





The Surety Association of America 
has established a Surety Clearing 
House which will be a part of the func- 
tions of the Association and be oper- 
ated as a separate bureau. The func- 
tions of the Clearing House will be to 
clear accounts for its members for 
amounts owing between them for re- 
insurances and co-suretyship. 

Any member of The Surety Associa- 
tion of America is eligible for member- 
ship in the Surety Clearing House, al- 
though membership in the Surety Clear- 
ing House is not obligatory upon mem- 
bers of The Surety Association of 
\America. 


The charter members of the Surety 
Clearing House are: The Aetna Acci- 
dent & Liability Company, American 
Surety Company of New York, The Fi- 
delity & Casualty Company, Fidelity & 
Deposit Company of Maryland, Globe 
Indemnity Company, National Surety 
Company, New England Equitable In- 
surance Company. 

Clearings are to be made twice a 
month,— that is, at the close of busi- 
ness on the 15th and last day of the 
month. 

The first clearings were made for the 
period ending August 14, 1915. 

The Aetna Accident and Liability 
Company has the honor of being the 
first member to send in its clearings. 
The National Surety Company sent in 
the largest amount. The total amount 
for the clearings exceeded eighteen 
thousand dollars ($18,000.00). 

The details for the clearings and the 
operation of the Clearing House have 
been worked out very carefully. This 
was demonstrated by the rapidity with 
which the first clearings were handled 
in the Clearing House, as the clearings 
were made and checks for balances due 
members were sent out during the same 
day that the last clearings were re- 
ceived by the Clearing House. 

The Surety Clearing House will fill 
a long-felt want among surety compan- 
ies as a medium for the speedy and 
accurate handling of the many and 
large amounts owing between compan- 
ies arising out of the ever-increasing 
re-insurance and co-suretyship matters. 

R. R. Gilkey, secretary of The Surety 
Association of America, is manager of 
the Surety Clearing House. 





TRAVELERS WINS ON REVERSAL 





New York Supreme Court Sets Aside 
Verdict in Sasse Case for 
$6,311 





The New York Supreme Court has 
reversed the verdict of $6,311 given 
against the Travelers in the trial term 
of the Sasse case. <A. A. Sasse fell 
while entering the Grand Central Sta- 
tion in 1912 and an autopsy showed 
that the immediate cause of death was 
the rupture of a large aneurism on the 
aorta. 

In returning its opinion, the Court 
says: 
“The liability of the insurer does 
not extend to a death which results 
from or in consequence of any disease 
or is caused wholly or in part by bod- 
ily infirmity or disease, nor to any 
death, unless caused by bodily injury 
which is external, accidental, and is 
the proximate, sole and only cause of 
death. Mrs. Sasse was bound to show, 
that her husband’s death came strictly 
within the terms of the contract. Con- 
tracts of insurance, like other con- 
tracts, are to be construed according 
to the sense and meaning of the terms 
which the parties have used, and if 
they are clear and unambiguous the 
terms are to be and understood in their 
plain, ordinary and proper sense.” 
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Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters Meet 
(Continued from page 1.) 


The reports of the various commit- 
tees and the officers reflected the broad 
activities of both of the ‘Associations 
and marked progress in all of the im- 
portant branches of the business was 
indicated. Summaries of these ad- 
dresses and reports will be found else- 
where in this issue. 

The Executive Committee of the In- 
ternational Association, in its recom- 
mendations urged a greater co-ordina- 
tion of the activities of the various bu- 
reaus operating in the different 
branches of the casualty and surety 
business. A draft of certain changes 
in the constitution of the Association 
has been made to provide for a new 
form of membership to be known as 
bureau membership whereby the bu- 
reaus and associations of the companies 
may become actively affiliated with the 
parent association. 





ACCIDENT-HEALTH BUREAU 
A BUSINESS NECESSITY 





Walter C. Faxon Tells the Reasons of 
Organization, Its History and 
Success 





At the Wednesday session of the In- 
ternational ‘Association, Walter C. 
Faxon, vice-president of the Aetna Life, 
briefly sketched the history of tne ac- 
tivities of the Bureau of Personal Ac- 
cident and Health Underwriters and 
summed up his talk in the following 
comment on a letter he recently re- 
ceived from B. A. Page, vice-president 
of the Travelers: 


“The spirit of this letter is the spirit 
that should dominate this organization. 
The Bureau needs the support of the 
companies—all of them. The compan- 
ies—all of them—need the help which 
the Bureau can give. Conducted as a 
purely business proposition for the ad- 
vancement of the best interests of 
our business, and operating along 
broad lines, no company can afford 
not to participate in its. advantages 
and carry its share of the responsibili- 
ties. Constructive co-operation should 
be our endeavor and not destructive 
competition. The field of operation for 
accident business is sufficiently broad 
for all of us, and more, could we only 
join forces to educate the public to 
the necessity of carrying accident in- 
surance, as they are now educated in 
respect to fire insurance. The changed 


conditions under which our business is 
now conducted has done away with the 


necessity of keen competition. What 
we need to do is to make the agents 
go after entirely new business and.not 
waste their energies in destroying 
work already done by agents of other 
companies. They might better be get- 
ting new business that will prove 
more profitable to themselves and to 
their companies in the long run than 
getting business away from other com- 
panies through obtaining special con- 
cessions which cannot be afforded by 
the companies assuming the trans- 
ferred risks. By the changed condi- 
tions referred to I mean the policy 
benefits of the present day are so 
broad that no one can complain he is 
not being offered enough for his money. 
The restrictions and conditions that 
the policies formerly contained have 
nearly all been swept away, either by 
the companies, the legislatures or the 
Courts, and the enormous claim pay- 
ments which the companies are con- 
tinuously making in every city and 
town in the country are such convinc- 
ing arguments of the universal need 
of accident insurance protection that 
the task of the agents in securing 
business is immeasurably less than 
was formerly the case. 


“The easier we have made the sell- 
ing of our policies by the embodiment 
of special features, accumulative val- 
ues, beneficiary insurance and all that 
sort of thing, the more we have in- 
creased our commission payments for 
selling them, all forced by the keen- 
ness of competition, until as between 
the upper and nether millstone, the 
value has all been squeezed out of the 
business so far as there being any 
underwriting profits for the companies 
in its transaction. 

“We cannot hope that the Bureau 
will accomplish all we would like to 
have it do at one time. We must es- 
tablish a foundation for our future ef- 
forts by acquiring sufficient confidence 
in each other to believe that what we 
attempt will be done in good faith. 
Unless a working degree of confidence 
in each other can be established or 
acquired, we might as well quit ‘right 
now,’ as they say down South. 

“The burden of carrying on these 
organizations falls usually upon the 
shoulders of a few willing men, and 
they are naturally men who have many 
other and equally important things to 
do. It is all the more essential that 
the companies should declare them 
selves openly as being in favor of or 
opposed to the Bureau. If enough of 
the companies will support it, then 
success is assured. If a great many 
companies withhold their support, hop- 
ing to derive some temporary advan- 
tage by not co-operating with the 
others, then failure is equally assured. 
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ALEXANDER REVIEWS 


SEES BIG FUTURE FOR 


Says It Has Opportunity to Demon- 
strate Superiority of Stock Over 
State Insurance 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, August 24. 
Following the report of the credentials 
committee at ihe first business session 
of the International Association on 
Tuesday afternoon came the address 
of H. G. B. Alexander, president of the 
International Association and of the 
Continental Casualty. His address was 

in full as follows: 

“Your Program Committee reminded 
me that custom prescribed that the 
president should address the Conven 
tion, and I am sincerely appreciative 
of the fact that the interesting and 
instructive addresses we will listen to 
from other gentlemen whose names 
are on the program, coupled with the 
most excellent work done by your 
Executive, Membership, and _ othe: 
Committees, and embodied in their re- 
ports, will more than make up for any 
lack of quantity and quality of the 
few thoughts I have to convey to you 
at this time. 

“Your Membership Committee has in 
its circular letter, a copy of which is 
in your possession, very completely 
outlined some of the good work don 
by this Association and its predecess 
ors in the past, and others that it 
rightfully expects to accomplish in th 
future. 

Opportunity for Association 

“Personally, I am of the opinion that 
there are more opportunities now pres 
ent for constructive work by the As 
sociation than there have been at any 
time in the past or that there are lia 
ble to be in the future. Opportunity is 
said to knock at each man’s door but 
once. That may be true of a person 
but it is not true of an association 
such as the International, for oppor 
tunity has taken up at least its tem 
porary abode outside~ of the Associa 
tion’s door and instead of giving timid 
knocks is fairly shrieking for atten 
tion. 

“Of the many opportunities now ly 
ing open to the Association I know of 
none greater than the opportunity that 
the Association has to demonstrate 
through its individual members that 
privately conducted insurance busi 
ness along compensation lines can suc 
cessfully meet and compete with State 
compensation insurance At first the 
indications were that the competition 
of the State was going to be along 
monopolistic lines, that is, that the 
State would take over compensation 
insurance and by its edict and by legis 
lation make State insurance compul 
sory and bar out private insurance 
At present the trend of thought amonz 
the advocates of State insurance is to 
have the State engage in that line of 
endeavor in direct competition with 
private companies. Any machine that 
is going to continue to be used in 
human endeavor must utilize in a pro 
ductive capacity some certain percent 
age of the power put into it; if some 
other machine can be devised that will 
deliver a larger amount of finished 
product for less initial power the sec 
ond machine will drive the first ons 
out of use. So it may be said to b> 
in comparing State insurance and pri 
vate insurance, 

“Efficiency is the final test for sur 
vivalship in systems of insurance, as 
well as in animal organisms. This As 
sociation, together with the agents’ as 
sociation, must work to accomplisn 
this end. 

Condition of Association 

“The Association is in particularly 
good shape at the present time to de 
vote itself to the large issues which 
are before it, as it is not compelled, 
as a whole, to give any attention to 
the details of any particular branch. 


By the formation of the accident bu 
reau, it has so rounded out its set of 
subsidiary associations that nothing is 
left to itself but the consideration otf 
the broad, general principles which 
should actuate the whole, or any par 
ticular class, of business. 

“We are entering into a_ period 
which must be one of constructive 
conservation. 

Work Must Be Constructive 

“All of our efforts must be along th« 
line of building up and the structure 
must be conserved and protected. 

“When the industrial world seems 
troubled and labor is restless, the work- 
ing conditions are not steady, and then 
it is that our companies are called 
upon to tide over a seeming lack in 
the home conditions which would no 
be thought of if the wage earner were 
busy at his accustomed task and the 
income unimpaired. 

“Tt shouid not be without a sense of 
gratitude that we are able to say that 
the companies of this organization 
have come through the year in a high 
ly creditable manner, and we are ready 
to embark upon a campaign of pro 
tection better than ever. We _ have 
some new problems to solve in the 
way of compensation insurance, but 
we welcome the new laws and will co 
operate with all interested to bring 
about the best results. 


Workmen Dependent on Insurance 

“The wage earner is dependent more 
and more each day upon the casualty 
companies to conserve capital and re 
sources with which to care for him 
should he at any time need help, and 
this in turn aids in a large degree the 
employer of labor by relieving him of 
many perplexing problems (situations) 
in dealing with a disabled employe. 
I think the employer is learning to 
recognize the great help our companies 
are to him by relieving him of the ne 
cessity of holding a part of his work- 
ing capital in abeyance to take care 
of disabled employes. We are, there 
fore, fulfilling our part in the great 
plan of constructive advancement by 
conserving capital for what has been 
called emergency needs. 

“We must always bear in mind that 
the casualty and surety companies are 
existing in a fiduciary capacity in that 
the monies which are paid to them by 
the public are simply held and con- 
served until those who are in need by 
reason of some disabling cause ask 
for it. 

“Looking ahead, we readily see that 
this is not a time for disintegrating 
misunderstandings or lack of co-opera- 
tion between the companies of this or- 
sanization. We must stand as a unit 
in order that we may best serve those 
of our assured who seem to need our 
help during trying times caused by 
war and fear of lack of work and sus- 
tenance in our country. 

Constructive Co-operation 

‘To some of our friends who have 
been inclined to question the value of 
this organization, I wish to say that 
criticism is never helpful unless it is 
constructive. We have done much, 
and it is our duty to do more, and the 
watchword for constructive activity is 
co-operation. 

“Not unmindful of the disturbed and 
destructive conditions which seem to 
prevail in Europe we are in duty 
bound to take our part in the conser 
vation of all of our national resources 
and activities, so that when the time 
comes, and I earnestly hope that it 
may be soon, when our country shal! 
be called upon to mediate and bring 
about peace or relieve the situation 
and distressed conditions, we will be 
in a position to do so. This, of course, 
may be done hkest by natural, norma! 
conservation of all the activities of 
the large amounts of capital controlled 
by the companies comprising this and 
other great organizations. We have a 
great and important part to play until 
economic conditions are normal. 


CONTRACT BONDS DISCUSSED 


R. H. TOWNER GIVES DETAILS 
New Conditions Have Crowded Out 
Former Standards of Contract 
Underwriting 


R. H. Towner, president of the Town- 
er Kating Bureau, in his address before 
the Agents’ Association, gave a detailed 
account of every phase of contract 


bonding. Speaking of the standardiza- 
tion of contract bond underwriting, 


Mr. Towner said: 

New legislation, new forms of con- 
tracts and bonds, new hazards of con- 
tract work, new surety companies, new 
underwriters and new agents, have 
crowded so upon each other in recent 
years that former standards of contract 
underwriting have been abandoned and 
new standards must be created. The 
new legislation and the new contract 
and bond forms will be generally adopt- 
ed and have come to stay. We can 
safely assume for the future (as not in 
the past) a considerable stability of 
contract liability. To make contract 
loss experience useful as a guide to 
rates, there must be equal stability in 
underwriting standards. Rates and un- 
derwriting are so intimately connected 
in their effect upon contract loss ratios, 
that, until underwriting standards be- 
come measurably uniform, rate-making 
upon the basis of loss experience is 
practically impossible. The same rate 
that shows a safe profit on a proper 
selection of risks, will show tremendous 
losses On a bad selection, or no selec 
tion. 4 

Demoralizing Standards Costly 

Departure from proper underwriting 
standards is as unwise, as injurious and 
costly to the company itself, and, in 
many respects, as demoralizing to the 
surety community as a whole, as depar- 
ture from proper rates. Writing an oc 
casional contract application for less 
than the regular rate on the ground 
that that particular contract is “safe” 
is a very dangerous practice. Equally 
dangerous is the belief that contract 
applications which are too hazardous 
to write at regular rates may be safely 
written at higher rates. It is much bet- 
ter to so reform underwriting condi- 
tions that the application becomes ac- 
ceptable at the manual rate. Other- 
wise, reject it altogether. Bad under- 
writing produces no greater volume of 
contract bonds than good underwriting. 
When a contract is let, one bond can 
be given—no more and no less. If you 
bond a bad bidder on this work—an ap- 
plicant financially weak or morally irre- 
sponsible—you simply enable him to 
shut out some better bidder whose bond 
would have been desirable. By reject- 
ing the bad bidder you force the con- 
tract work to be let to a good bidder. 
The contract work would be the same, 
and you would write an undiminished 
volume of business for a good risk in- 
stead of a bad one. You would make 
a profit instead of a loss. 

New Standard Not Confining. 

The new standards which contract 
underwriters must adopt, take into ac- 
count the increased liability of surety 
ship for .the contractor’s debts. This 
liability permeates the whole contract 
application. It is not confined to “finan 
cial guarantee” alone, as a single ele 
ment of the risk. It must influence 
your judgment as to the contract price. 
Old surety men will recall many past 
cases where the contract price was in- 
adequate, entailing serious loss on the 
contractor, sub-contractor, material men 
and other creditors, but not very seri- 
ous loss on the surety. Sureties were 
not then liable to pay the claims of 
material men and sub-contractors, on 
whom fell a large part of the loss due 
to the contract's failure. Now these 
claims are recovered against the sure- 
ty. which bears, therefore, all the loss 
instead of but a part of it. Hence, pro- 
per standards of underwriting make the 


adequacy of the contract price as iim- 
portant as the financial resources of the 
contractor. Underwriters who accept 
doubtful risks, encourage reckless con- 
tractors to bid too low. Those who re- 
ject them, promote conservative bid- 
ding and fair contract prices. In look- 
ing out for their own interests they 
serve equally well the interests of good 
contractors. It ought to be impossible 
in the future for contractors to obtain 
suretyship on some of the risks which 
have been accepted too readily in the 
past. 
Protection of Principal 

Good contract underwriting, then, in- 
sists always that the principal shall 
be the party really interested and not 
an incorporated or other dummy; that 
his fidelity standing is good; that he is 
firancially responsible; that his debts 
have been truthfully stated and his 
property conservatively valued; that 
the contract price is adequate so far 
as can be known; that special and con- 
cealed hazards do not exist, or are fore- 
seen and provided for; that the con- 
tractor’s resources are equal to the per- 
formance of his undertaking; that the 
contract and bond forms do not in- 
crease the surety’s burden beyond the 
requirements of law; and that, in case 
of loss, no unsual cost of adjustment 
will be inflicted on the surety by time, 
locality, or other conditions. Above all 
that the application, taken as a whole, 
constitutes a “selected risk;” not sim- 
ply an average risk, because average 
contract risks can never make profits 
in the long run. The agent and under- 
writer who has passed on all these 
questions with intelligence, judgment, 
and conscientiousness has fulfilled his 
duty to his company. In the long run 
his losses will Le small and his contract 
underwriting profitable. And it is when 
surety companies’ contract losses are 
mall that they are rendering the besi 
service to good contractors, to owner 





and to the general public as well as to 
themselves. For then they protect the 
good contractor against the unfair com- 
petition of irresponsible bidders; they 


save the owner from disputes and loss 
es which bad contractors occasion and 
which no bond can fully recoup; they 
ive the general public from the pro- 
hibitive premium charges which 
inevitably follow unwise and re¢ 
contract underwriting; and they pre- 





erve for surety companies a branch of 
their business which has not been pro- 
fitable in the past, but which by proper 


tandards of underwriting may, we 
hope, be made profitable in the future. 
f this paper shall aid surety agents 
and underwriters even a little in pro- 
oting the adoption of such standards, 
it will have served a useful purpose 
nd will have amply repaid its author 


SECRETARY REPORTS GAINS 


Company Membership Increased By 

Three—Recommends Discontinu- 

ance of Library—Federal Tax 

The report of Secretary F. Robertson 
Jones at the first business session on 
Tuesday showed that the membership 
of the Association now embraces fifty- 
seven companies and seven individuals 
and one honorary member—an _ in- 
crease in membership of three over 
last year. 

In addition to the activities and work 
of the various committees, Mr. Jones 
also reported on the Federal War Tax 
sill which was pending before the 
United States Congress last August. 
Mr. Jones had been requested at the 
last meeting of the Executive Commit 
tee at White Sulphur Springs, Septem- 
ber 25, 1914, to stop off at Washington 
on his way back to New York and in- 
vestigate the status of the bill He 
was also to take whatever immediate 
action he might deem necessary by 
way of making recommendations to the 
Senate Committee on Finance. This 


(Continued on page 15.) 
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PRESENT PRACTICES FAULTY 


CRITICIZES STANDARD POLICY 
William Bro Smith Shows True Status 
of Rating and Inspection 


Bureaus 


Hotel Statler, Detroit, August 26.— 
iny conjectures have been hazarded 
delegates during the two previous 
ys of the Convention as to what 
yuld be the real text of the address of 
iliam Bro Smith, counsel of the 
travelers Insurance Company, waiich 
re the title of “Whither” on the pro- 
gram. The following excerpts from his 
address to the second joint meeting of 
the two associations will show that the 
ticipation of the delegates was not 
doomed to disappointment: 
“Whatever merit there may be in the 
contention that competition in premium 
tes is vicious and should be prevent- 
‘ and the arguments are not all with 
the affirmative—it cannot rationally be 
contended that companies should not be 
rmitted to compete with each other 
the matter of service to their pa- 
tions or perhaps it would be more accu- 
rate to say “to give better service than 
their competitors.” It would seem to 
a right which may not be denied to 
any company or class of companies to 
d«monstrate ability to give the best 
rvice under the most liberal contracts 
cked by the highest degree of secur- 
but this appears to be questioned. 
I would not make use of this occa- 
sion to present the views expressed in 
s paper if it were not for the feeling 
that the matters to which I shall refer 
deserve serious consideration by the 
companies engaged in Compensation 
1 Liability insurance and, as well, by 
companies which transact the other 
classes of insurance, for these evils, if 
they are evils, may be extended before 
long to other fields of insurance. Some 
them, indeed, may be applied with 
as much reason to life, fire and marine 
insurance forms of underwriting not 
represented in this Association. 
Liability and Compensation Bureaus 
I, Partly through the actions of com 
y managers and largely through ef- 
forts of supervising officials a leveling 
process has been initiated as to com- 
panies engaged in a very important field 
of underwriting, Compensation and Lia 
bility. This process, if continued in op 
eration within the present territorial 
limits, may prove to be a serious handi- 
cap and, if extended to other States, 
may work grievous harm. In two 
States these companies have been in- 
duced to join organizations for inspec- 
tion of risks, schedule rating and rate 
making and in a third State the exam 
ple thus set is likely to be followed. Ap 
parently, it is the purpose of those re- 
sponsible for these organizations to so 
extend the scope of operations as to 
take from the members freedom of in 
dividual action in other important mat- 
ters connected with the selection and 
underwriting of risks. Ultimately, the 
result of what I hold to be mistakes of 
company managers on the one part and 
of pressure brought by the supervising 
officials on the other will be to place 
before the public on a par as to merit 
and efficiency companies financially 
strong, thoroughly well equipped, con 
ducted upon broad and safe lines with 
associations and State managed funds 
which are as yet but experiments and 
Which are lacking in everything which 
experience has taught and the laws 
compel us to regard as essential to per 
manent success. 
These organizations are of a very 
rent type from associations like the 
one to which this paper is presented 
and the bureaus formed by companies 
ar associations of the _ respective 
Classes for the betterment of busifiess 
condition or for the study and compila- 
tion of experience. As a matter of fact, 
they present the attempt to combine in 
a given body stock companies, mutual 
associations and State managed funds 
wl h have little in common and whose 
Important interests, motives and _ pur- 
poses differ as widely as their respec 
tive plans of organization. Is not this 


comparable to what in chemistry would 
be called an attempt to mix incompat- 
ibles? 

State Should Supervise Finances 

It is the duty of supervising officials 
to ascertain the solvency or insolvency 
of insurance companies, to exercise 
that watchful care which will prevent 
discrimination between risks of the 
same hazard and to prevent un- 
fair methods in competition but it is 
neither the duty nor the privilege of 
such an Official in order to protect 
weaklings or to develop an experimen- 
tal system to interfere between com- 
panies of a given class and their policy- 
holders so long as the premium charge 
is adequate and there is no discrimina- 
tion as between policyholders. 

“For years the stock companies, rec- 
ognizing the danger of indiscriminate 
rate-cutting and the importance of ac- 
cident prevention have maintained on 
their own motion and at great expense 
bureaus, through the agencies of which 
adequate premium rates might be as- 
certained, improper competitive prac- 
tices discouraged and industrial risks 
uitably safeguarded and improved so 
that the hazards attaching thereto 
might be lessened and in many respects 
eliminated. 

‘But as the laws, which are to be 
‘ound on the statute books of so many 
of the States popularly known as ‘Anti- 
Trust Laws’ and ‘Anti-Combination 
Laws’ in a number of instances by rea- 
on of phraseology or judicial construc 
tion had been held to apply to the busi 
ness of insurance, as well as to trade 
ind business in the usual acceptation of 
hese terms, it was found to be nece 
iry to obtain legislative help in order 
o make the declaration of an adequate 
rremium rate effective. This help was 
siven in a number of States by statutes 
vhich regulate rate-making associations 
ind provide for the approval of pre 

ium rates as to adequacy by insur- 
nce departments. 

“With these bureaus and with the 
plenary powers of the insurance depart- 
ments there is little real danger of 
ruinous competition’ as to premium 
rates as between stock companies. Nor 

there any inconsistency between the 
maintenance of adequate rates and the 
right of companies of one class to give 
to their own policyholders without dis- 
rimination the advantages of lower-in- 
surance cost by reason of superor se 
lection and management. At all events, 
ny readjustment of premium rates is 
ubject to departmental approval and 
ny differences which might arise in re 
lation thereto would only be between 
ompanies of the same class and sub- 
ject also to the determination of the 
same lawfully constituted authority. 
What may happen to the State man 
aged funds which are not subject to 
regulation or to the mutual associations 
with restricted assessment powers and 
large dividend potentialities is another 
avestion. 

Companies Spend $175,000 

“In this connection, we must not over- 
look the fact that the stock companies, 
while contributing the greater part of 
this annual cost of $175,000 for New 
York State alone are not in any way 
relieved from the cost of maintenance 
of their own inspection departments or 
of their own rate-making and inspec 
tion bureaus for these, of necessity, 
must be continued in order to properly 
ifeguard the field that is now almost 
nationwide and of which New York 
forms, although an important, a com- 
paratively small part. 

“Again, was it wise for the stock 
companies to associate with the State 
Fund and the mutual ‘associations, or 
either, in this leveling process when 
the material advantages accrue to the 
State Fund and the mutuals and the dis 
advantages, with the lion’s share of the 
burden and expense, are bestowed as 
the reward to the stock companies for 
s ch an incongruous alliance? 

Massachusetts Conditions 

“In the Commonwealth of Massachu 
etts where, although Compensation 
premium rates must be approved as to 
adequacy by the Insurance Commis 
sioner, there is no law regulating rate- 
making associations or inspections for 


rate-making purposes, the stock com- 
panies were again induced to join a 
Rating and Inspection Bureau, the mem- 
bership of which is made up, as in New 
York State, of stock companies, mu- 
tuals and the Massachusetts Employes’ 
Insurance Association, which, although 
not a State Insurance Fund in any 
sense, is nevertheless a body which en 
joys certain privileges and powers not 
common to stock companies or mutual 
associations and is in many ways fos 
tered by the Commonwealth. 
Gain by Standard Policy? 

“There may be practical advantages 
to be gained by the adoption of a Stand- 
ard Policy for use in all of the States 
which will countervail the weighty ar 
guments, both from the standpoint of 
the insuring company and that of the 
policyholder, against a statutory form 
of insurance contract but the argu 
ments pro and con need not be repeat 
ed here for it will be recognized that the 
standard, if there is to be one, should 


be the same in all of the States 
in which compensation laws are in 
force. We play with the word ‘Stand- 


ard’ when we prescribe a _ particular 
form of contract for each compensation 
State. However, much compensation 
laws may differ in phraseology and ar- 
rangement or in schedules of benefits, 
they all have the same basic principle 
and a form of contract for the insur- 
ance of the compensation obligations of 
employers may be formed so that, with 
appropriate designating riders or en 
dorsements, it may be used in every 
State and as well to cover all of the 
compensation obligations of employers 
who conduct their business operations 
in a number of States. That this is 
practicable has been demonstrated by 
1 number of insurance companies and 
to the satisfaction of the supervising 
officials of several States. 

Deposits from Foreign Companies 

“When Chapter 183 of the laws of the 
Commonwealth of Masachusetts for th 
year 1915 was presented to the General 
Court of the Commonwealth for some 
reason or through some neglect the 
vices of the measure were not ca'led 
to the attention of the General Court 
Because of this neglect, perhaps, every 
foreign insurance company which 
transacts the business of Workmen’ 
Compensation insurance in the Com 
monwealth of Massachusetts must 
within a specified number of days 
after withdrawal from the transaction 
of business therein, or after the revo 
cation of its license by the Insuran: 
Commissioner, or after its refusal 
renew the same, deposit with a trus 
tee to be named by the Industrial A¢ 
cident Board an amount equal 
twenty-five per cent. of its obligatio 
incurred or to be incurred under 
Workmen’s Compensation 
sued to employers in the Common 
wealth and within thirty davs aft: 
such withdrawal, revocation of licens 
or refusal’ to renew license deposit 
with such trustee an amount equal to 
the remainder of such obligations i 
curred or to be incurred, to be dete 
mined by the Industrial Acciden 
Board and the amount so deposited 
be available for the payment of the 
obligations of the company to the same 
extent as if the company had conti 
ued to transact business in the Com 
monwealth. 

“Moreover, every such foreign insur 
ance company shall within sixty day 
after the passage of this act furnish 
a bond running to the Commonwealth 
with some surety company authorized 
to transact business in the Common 
wealth as surety, for such an amount 
and in such form and with such surety 
as may be approved by the Insurance 
Commissioner, the bond to be that the 
company will make such deposits as 
are required by the first section of th 
act. In default of such a bond the 
company must furnish other security 
satisfactory to the Insurance Commis 
sioner that such deposits will be so 
made. 

“Evidently, those who framed thi 
legislation believed that the sad con 
dition of industrial workers in time of 
disability justified so radical a meas 
ure but they overlooked the fact that 
it is just as essential to the well-being 


policies is 


of the Commonwealth and of its peo 
ple that those engaged in industrial 
or other occupations or employments, 
and who carry insurance against acci 
dent or sickness at their own cost, 
should have a guarantee of payment 
of insurance money equally strong and 
certain. They overlooked the further 
fact that the widows and orphans, bene 
ficiaries under life insurance protec 
tion, have as good a claim to a guar 
antee of this kind as the employe en- 
gaged in an industrial pursuit Per 
haps the claims of those who sustain 
loss by fire and marine risk and the 
explosion of boilers and fly-wheels do 
not rank so high in the scale of senti 
ment as those of the injured employe 
or widow or orphan but the business 
interests of the Commonwealth ars 
not without some claim to a like guar 
antee Until the enactment of this 
law it was commonly believed that all 
beneficiaries of insurance—as to per 
sons, at least—occupied the same posi 
tion in morals and law as to the right 
o be reimbursed for loss sustained to 
the full extent of the insurance obli 
gation. 

“Moreover, it has been the gener 
ally accepted doctrine that with the 
proper enforcement of the laws regu 
lating the transaction of the busines 
of insurance policyholders and 
ficiaries are amply guaranteed against 
the loss which might otherwise come 
from the failure of insurance companies 
to meet their obligations. 

Few States Require Deposits 

“In but an insignificant number of 
the States of the Union is there any 
requirement of a deposit or special de 
posit of any kind except in the home 
States. These special deposits are al 
most universally recognized as vicious 
in character, tending to weaken rather 
than strengthen the company 
upon to make the deposit. They have 
been condemned by the insurance 
supervising officials as well as by un 
derwriters This Chapter 183 of the 
laws of 1915 of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts is really but a specia! 
leposit requirement in a somewhat un 
usual form If the 
this law are to stand as to companies 
which write compensation insurance 
why should they not be extended ir 
their application so as to apply to all 
other forms of insurance? 

“Something else was overlooked by 
the promoters of this law and that is 
the fact that there are in so many of 
the States in which Massachusetts 
companies transact business so-called 
retaliatory or reciprocal laws Thess 
will require each Massachusetts insur 
ance company engaged in the business 
of Workmen’s Compensation insurance 
to give a bond or make a deposit of 
the character required by this law in 
every State in which it may be en 
gaged in business and the companies 
of which States are subject to the re 
quirements of this law 

“Additional illustrations might be 
presented but have we not enough in 
the way of statement, suggestion and 
criticism of an infringement of ind 


bene 


called 


requirements of 


vidual privilege to make us stop and 


onsider whither we are being led?” 


Secretary Reports Gains 
(Continued from page 14.) 


] 18891). prov 





d to every 
fidelity and guarantee insur 
y, when issued, to the amount 
of one cent on the dollar 





f ial part) of the amount of 
the premium charged for said policy 

After consultation with John T 
and William Bro Smith, Mr. Jones re 
quested that the bill be so amended as 
to provide for collection of a tax fron 
the casualty companies quarterly, or 
ytherwise periodically, as in the States 
throughout the country and in the Dis 
trict of Columbia. The Senate Com 
mittee was unanimously in favor of 
the amendment and did their best to 
secure it when the bill went to the 
Conference Committee The House 
Conferees, however, stood out firmly 
against the proposed amendment, and 
we were consequently not able to se- 
cure it. 
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DANGERS THREATEN BUSINESS 


PRESIDENT GILBERT’S ADDRESS 








Head of Casualty Agent’s Association 
Tells of the Work of the 
Organization 





Hotel Statler, Detroit, August 24. 
(Special.)—George A. Gilbert, president 
of the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents, addressed that body 
in session here to-day. He described 
the dangers that had threatened the 
casualty business and brought about 
the organization of the Association 
three years ago. Continuing, he said 
in part: 

“Our association recognized the 
gravity of threatened State insurance 
legislation and that the situation could 
with but slight promise of success be 
handled by casualty and surety inter- 
ests alone and that a campaign of edu- 
cation reaching the assured, regardless 
of the kind of insurance he carried 
must be undertaken. Not only, how- 
ever, did so-called State insurance 
threaten the continuation of the busi- 
ness of casualty agents and companies 
but in some States fire insurance be- 
came similarly concerned and in a few 
instances provision was_ statutorily 
made for the furnishing of life insur- 
ance and surety bonds. 

“The view seemed to prevail in cer- 
tain quarters that insurance was beset 
by two evils—one insurance companies, 
the other, insurance agents. Men of 
State-wide reputations in some local- 
ities gave freely of their time and lib- 
erally of their voices and vocabularies 
to the establishment of State operated 
insurance. It is just possible that just 
a bit of what to them seemed self in- 
terest was their chief motive. Certain 
it is that insurance as an institution 
of protection was by none attacked. It 
is equally certain that in their under- 
standing of the meaning of the word 
insurance there was nothing suggesting 
that the daily disbursements to suf- 
ferers of loss by fire, accident, flood. 
death or other calamity was in itself 
condemnable and again i* has never 
been by any such men suggested that 
through means other than that of their 
observance of the payments by good, 
sound, sanely conducted insurance 
have they gained their views of the 
benefits of insurance. Their attacks 
were upon the business being conduct- 
ed by companies and through agencies 
and their lamentations were based upon 
cost of insurance, well knowing that 
any method of operation must be at- 
tended by some cost. They singled out 
in their attacks agents’ commissions 
and shareholders dividends. and tried 
to create the impression that agents 
are unnecessary and stockholders un- 
important to the thorough and proper 
provision of indemnity. Your associa- 
tion, officers and executive committee 
recognized the importance of arousing 
the interest of the assured and that of 
every person engaged in any manner in 
any form of insurance. hence we em- 
braced the Insurance Federation idea, 
and gave to it that force and aid that 
if directed by casualty and surety men 
in the interest of their business alone 
could scarcely have been similarly pro- 
ductive of results. Your association, 
therefore, employed no paid secretary, 
but through State organized Insurance 
Federations and with but trifling cost 
to its treasury, helped our friends en- 
gaged in various other lines of insur- 
ance in Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana, Tlli- 
nois, Michigan, Missouri and other 
States. in some instances, completely 
defeating, ard in others effectually 
eurbing pro-State insurance activities. 
Your association. formed to promote 
the good work of earnest honest insur- 
ance agents and to loyally support 
stock insurance companies whose equip- 


ment and operations commend the re- 
spect and confidence of discerning peo- 
ple, was never in an abler position for 


future usefulness than it is to-day. It 
lays no claim to perfection, nor have 
mistakes of serious import been attrib- 
uted to it. Its membership extends to 


practically every State, and numbers 
approximately eight hundred. Its 
treasury although dependent upon an- 
nual dues of its members is adequate 
for its needs and a respectable balance 
to its credit rests with its bankers. 

“We invite to membership in our 
Association and hearty co-operation 
with us in the future furtherance of 
the casualty and surety business all 
men engaged in these lines of business. 
We purpose to continue to advocate for 
the assured honest indemnity and ef- 
ficient service, for the companies ade- 
quate rates and for the agents such 
compensation as will warrant men of 
proper mental, moral and educational 
endowment to undertake and continue 
that line of public service. I concur 
in your first president’s opinion that 
the interests of the association are fur- 
thered by the selection of a new man 
for your executive each year. 

“To all my associate officers and to 
the members of all committees I take 
particular pleasure in acknowledging 
their consistent, loyal and _ efficient 
counsel and support and to the associa- 
tion’s membership generally I entertain 
feelings of real indebtedness for the 
opportunity afforded me of making so 
many cherished friendships in connec- 
tion with the discharge of the pleasant 
duties incident to the office with which 
I was honored one year ago.” 





LAW ON COMPENSATION 
DURING THE PAST YEAR 





Leon S. Senior Discusses Current Mat- 
ters That Have Come Up in the 
Courts and Elsewhere 


Leon S. Senior, manager of the Com- 
pensation Inspection Rating Board, 
thoroughly covered the compensation 
situation before the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents on 
Tuesday. Portions of his address are 
quoted as follows: 

“The rapidity with which public 
opinion in regard to the great economic 
subject of workmen’s compensation is 
being moulded is best illustrated by the 
decisions of that great conservative tri- 
bunal, the New York Court of Appeals. 
Within a brief span of five years the 
court delivered two opinions which in 
principle are totally opposed to each 
other. In 1910, in the decision in the 
Ives case, that court declared a com- 
pulsory workmen’s compensation meas- 
ure unconstitutional. It had denied the 
existence of liability as against an em- 
ployer, unless the cause of action was 
based on the theory of negligence. It 
thus defended to the utmost the indi- 
vidualistic theory which was properly 
fitting to primitive industrial condi- 
tions. 

Premium Rates 

“The premium rates for compensation 
insurance constitute one of the chief 
elements of competition. It is, of 
course, unfortunate that there should 
be any competition in rates. Premium 
rates in compensation insurance ought 
to be uniform, far removed from com- 
petitive influences. The States of New 
York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania 
have adopted laws for the purpose of 
providing uniformity in premium rates 
and for the purpose of eliminative in- 
fluences, thereby securing the solvency 
of the companies, the adequacy of pro- 
tection to the employers and the secu- 
rity of payment to the beneficiaries. 

“The economic influence of the sched- 
ule rating practice that has been de- 
veloped in New York, is eloquently 
shown in the statistical data we have 
compiled. For instance: In the classi- 
fication of automobile manufacturers 
with an estimated payroll of $8,500,000, 
the employers have received a net re- 
duction of 24 per cent. in the cost of 
insurance: in the classification of but- 
ton manufacturers, the employers have 
received a net reduction of 25 per cent.; 
cigar manufacturers show a net reduc- 
tion in cost of 17 per cent.; clothing 
manufacturers with an estimated pay- 
roll of $103,00v show a net reduction 
of 10 per cent., and so on all down the 
line. 


URGES ASSOCIATION SUPPORT 


DIGGS ON FEDERATION MOVEMENT 








History of Movement Shows Unparal- 
led Success in Every State 
Where They Exist 





Hotel Statler, Detroit, Aug. 26. (Spe- 
cial.)—At the second joint meeting of 
the two associations, W. S. Diggs, 
chairman of the National Council of 
Insurance Federation Executives, ad- 
dressed the meeting on the “Advanta- 
ges of State Insurance Federations” 
and said in part: 

“We have met here to-day as the rep- 
resentatives of two national organiza- 
tions, one including in its membership 
the home office officials and the other 
the agents and other representatives. 
There is special significance and pro- 
mise in the character of such a gather- 
ing in the interest of an organization 
that has become a growing force. 

“IT speak on behalf of the Insurance 
Federation idea, a movement which 
grew out of ordinary conditions and 
which now stands unique in its accom- 
plishments—a real influence among in- 
surance men. The joint meeting to-day 
is a recognition of the need and value 
of this movement. 

Need Recognition From All 

“There are approximately two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand licensed insur- 
ance representatives in the United 
States, not including home office offi- 
cials and employees. Of those, there 
are one and one-half million more who 
derive their sole livelihood from the 
insurance profession. Nearly two bil- 
lions of dollars are paid annually for 
all kinds of insurance protection. 
These vast interests are confronted 
with a growing danger which they are 
inadequately prepared to meet. 

“To my mind, the history alone of 
the ‘Federation’ is reason enough for 
its recognition and support by every 
class and element of insurance. Two 
years ago we were compelled to theor- 
ize; to-day we can cite concrete results 
and plenty of them in proof of the 
thorough practicability of the idea. In 
Ohio, although the Federation came 
too late to save the casualty line, the 
mere existence of the movement ef- 
fectually checked a deep-laid scheme 
for making serious inroads upon every 
other class of insurance. 

“How little the insuring public really 
knows of the facts underlying insur- 
ance! We must go to the people with 
our cause, take them into our confi- 
dence and invite the closest scrutiny. 
It is with them that our -future is 
lodged. We must think deeply, act 
wisely and courageously, that our con- 
clusions may stand the acid test, and 
buiid a solid background of sound pub- 
lic opinion. We, ourselves, must have 
a correct understanding of our own 
problems, an intelligent conception of 
present social and industrial condi- 
tions, and a safe and fearless medium, 
such as the Federation, for the enlight- 
enment and guidance of ourselves and 
the public. 

Aim of the Federation 

The Federation’s aim is to bring 
about a better understanding not only 
between the buyers and sellers of in- 
surance but also between the under- 
writing profession and those who in 
public positions can so easily promote 
or hamper the work of that profession. 
Its essential function is publicity and 
education—education of the public, the 
law-makers, administrative state offi- 
cers and even the companies them- 
selves and their agents. Most of our 
difficulties spring from ignorance— 
either ignorance of the nature of our 
problems on the part of the public or 
our own ignorance of the public’s 
needs and desires. It is the mission 
of the Federation to turn on the light 
of day, to illumine the dark places, to 
clear away the fog of misapprehension 
and to point the way, whenever in any 
respect there may be a better way. As 
an organization representing the insur- 
ance businéss in its entirety, the Fede- 
ration can speak with wider authority 


and with far less appearance of selfish 
motives than can individual organiza. 
tions. The Federation should confine 
itself to those fundamental questions 
of the business which are of wide pub. 
lic importance. By standing firmly for 
the right, by going after motes and 
beams with equal impartiality, it wil 
eventually command a respectful hear. 
ing in every legislature hall, in every 
administrative office and in the great 
forum of public opinion where all final 
verdicts are rendered. 

The Federation is not an agents’ or- 
ganization pure and simple, neither is 
it solely a company movement; but it 
finds its membership in the whole body 
of insurance, drawing its strength in 
part from the agent, always welcoming 
company Officials in its councils, and 
recognizing the, home office as the 
store-house of information to which we 
must go for guidance. 

Insurance is Co-operation 

The larger questions involved in the 
business of insurance are, in the main, 
identical. When necessary we should 
bring ourselves, in convincing numbers, 
face to face with those who would use 
our business as a political plaything. 
We have it in our power to establish 
finally the important, but not gener. 
ally recognized fact, that insurance is 
a time honored institution, builded by 
intelligent effort, coming with remark- 
able success through the generations, 
and that he who would destructively 
lay hands on it, will be forced to re- 
treat. 

“The most conspicuous example of 
co-operation is found in insurance, it- 
self. The pages of history are replete 
with its benefactions. Its onward 
march is as resistless as the waves of 
the sea. How is the goal of co-opera- 
tion to be reached? The late Elbert 
Hubbard said that he learned to write 
by writing. Sherman said, when he 
was Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, “The way to resume specie 
payment is to resume.’ The way to 
co-operate is simply to co-operate. A 
well known educator recently defined 
‘lack of co-operation’ asserting that it 
finds its sole justification in ignorance, 
selfishness and mutual distrust. What 
an arraignment! Can it be possible 
that we, in our varied activities lead- 
ing to one common end, are in the 
throes of such a bondage? If so, we 
should free ourselves from this para- 
lyzing trinity and go forward in the 
performance of a great duty. 





PRESENT THE MCNEIL MEDALS 





Committee Honors Three for Having 
Heroically Prevented Fatal 
Accidents 


Mrs. Lillian M. Coburn, George C. 
Poe, and Dr. James A. Hamma were 
selected by the George E. McNeil 
Medal Committee as the recipients of 
the medals awarded to those who 
risked their lives to prevent accidents 
to others. The report of the committee 
on Tuesday morning stated its reasons 
for having selected these three as most 
worthy of the award. 

Mrs. Coburn will receive her medal 
because she rescued two men from a 
burning hospital at great risk to her- 
self. 

Mr. Poe descended into well and 
brought to the surface a neighbor who 
had been overcome by gas in the well, 
succumbing to its effects himself. 

In the face of an on-rushing train, 
Dr. Hamma risked his life to pull from 
danger a lady who had fallen on the 
tracks. 

The presentation address to Mrs. 
Coburn was made by Arthur E. Childs, 
president of the Columbian National 
Life, and A. F. Culling, manager of the 
Pacific Mutual Life, accepted the 
medal on behalf of Mrs. Coburn. Phil- 
lip S. Bowers, of Richmond, presented 
the medal to Mr. Poe, which was ac- 
cepted by J. P. Barrows, of St. Louis. 
The medal for Dr. Hamma was pre- 
sented by Charles H. Holland, general 
manager of the Royal Indemnity, and 
was accepted by Henry ©. Walters, 
counsel of the National Casualty. 
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FIELD MAN FEELS PULSE 
IN THE SURETY BUSINESS 


View Point Should Harmonize With 
Home Office Officials, Says Ralph 
W. Smith 





“The Field Man in the Surety Busi- 
ness,” was the title of the address by 
Ralph W. Smith, vice-president of the 
National Surety Company at Denver 
which he made to the Agents’ Asso- 
ciation. He said in part: 

“The field man in the surety busi- 
ness as in every line of insurance 
deals with the fundamentals. His ear 
is always riveted to the ground that 
he may catch every vibration of active 
life. It is upon him the structure of 
his success must rest and the meas- 
ure by which he comprehends the re. 
sponsibility is the measure of his con- 
tribution to the victory. 

“In congested and thickly settled 
sections, the surety business can be 
handled more scientifically and, from 
an underwriting standpoint, with 
greater safety because of the large vol- 
ume. The centralized nature of the 
business makes it possible to apply 
the maturer judgment that is devel- 
oped out of the more constant practice 
and the greater variety of hazards with 
which the underwriter finds it neces- 
sary to deal. 

“On the other hand, the business 
that is gathered in from sparsely set- 
tled eommunities must come in small 
morsels from hundreds and hundreds 
of agents whose opportunities for the 
acquisition of wide knowledge are lim- 
ited. The agent in the large city or 
the thickly settled section specializes 
and in a comparatively short time by 
reason of his constant familiarity with 
bonds of all kinds becomes thoroughly 
educated to the dangers of the business 
as well as to the desirability of the 
different lines. 

“The only men who make good 
agents in sparsely settled sections are 
the men who have other lines and are 
successful in all. To be successful he 
must be busy; but he lacks the time 
to study the surety business as does 
the agent in the congested centers 
where the volume is large. The gen- 
eral agent in such a field then finds 
himself obligated to assume the role 
of not only an educator but a student 
of the demands of the territory. He 
must educate his sub-agents within 
the scope of those demands. 


“If this rule is strictly adhered to 
it is no difficult matter to make good 
agents, It is not an easy task to make 
a sub-agent understand the binding 
force of a surety bond. His viewpoint 
towards such an obligation is similar 
to his viewpoint to fire insurance. A 
surety bond, however, when executed 
and delivered, becomes a solemn bind- 
ing obligation of the company and as 
a rule cannot be cancelled by the com- 
pany upon the ground of misjudgment 
or misunderstanding of the agent exe- 
cuting it. Some classes of fidelity and 
non-hazardous bonds may be cancelled 
by written notice as may a fire insur- 
ance policy; but the most dangerous 
financial guarantees to which reference 
is now particularly made cannot be 
cancelled by notice or in any other 
manner or for any reason whatever. 


“T, therefore, believe that great good 
can be accomplished through the co- 
operation of this iAssociation with the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. Each Association should 
have Continuing Committees co-operat- 
ing and working with each other to 
bring about a uniform system of laws 
and practices. 

“I believe we cannot at this . time 
estimate the great value that will ac- 
crue to the surety business by having 
this organization in close and constant 
touch with that organization, in an en- 
deavor to have the insurance laws in 
the various States as nearly uniform 
as possible, so that the education that 
we give to our agents in relation to 
the business in the one State may be 
as useful to the agents in the other 
State. 





WINSHIP DISCUSSES 
COMPENSATION CONDITIONS 


BOILER BUSINESS BETTER 
FOR THREE YEAR PERIOD 








Figures Compared Favorably With Michigan Commissioner Criticizes Rate 
Other Lines in Report of W. R. C. Cutting and Comments on Busi- 
Corson ness Generally 








Commenting on the past year in the Hon. John T. Winship, Insurance 
boiler and fly-wheel field at the meet- Commissioner of Michigan, addressed 
ing on August 25 of the International the meeting of casualty and surety 
Association, W. R. C. Corson, assist- agents on Tuesday. After remarking 
ant secretary of the Hartford Steam upon the magnitude of the interests 
Hoiler Inspection and Insurance Com- represented at the combined meeting 
pany, said: of the agents and underwriters, he 


“The only statistics concerning the commented on the different casualty 
business, which have appeared since ‘ines in part as follows: = = 
that last convention ,on which to base Casualty insurance, like fire insur. 
an opinion are embodied in the reports ance, is one of the most difficult forms 
of the companies for the year ending ‘® handle so far as the question of 
December -31, 1914, but those I am adequacy of rates is concerned, owing 
sure are most illuminating. The ag- ‘© the hege gry po ane gers oe 

: ing an e lack of sufficient and abso- 
on gt ged $2,722,732 Mee lute data upon which to base one’s 
fly-wheel premiums to $236,310, a total judgment. Life insurance, as on 
of nearly $3,000,000. It is true that Kmow. is generally recognized as a 
this figure, representing the business most exact science because of the cer- 
of the boiler and fiy-wheel section, is tainty that deer’ A human being will 
slim and slender compared with the some time die, but one man may go 
impressive and buxom proportions of through life and never sustain a fire 
the figures which other sections of this loss or a casualty loss, while another 
association can present to your ad- man may sustain one or both for any 
miring gaze. Our figure does show, number of eee b « 
however, a pretty good condition for At this time the most interesting 
a year which began with depression phase of casualty insurance is the 
and ended with near a prostration in workmen 8 compensation feature be- 
business. I think it is worth notin; C@U8e it is the newest and least is 
that while the total ficure for better known concerning its operation or its 
underwriting is some $40.000 less than ‘ture. The inauguration of the prin- 
for 1913, it is nevertheless so large ciple of the workmen’s compensation 
that the three year period, of which in this country, only a few years ago, 
1914 was the final year, shows a much 588 Worked vast changes in the casu- 

~ a y  alty insurance business. It has like- 
greater growth of premiums than was wise given rise to the deepest thought 
to be expected Lg the = rate on the part of the brightest minds in 
Sa i pee aa 1aS €X- the business. In these days of social- 


istic tendencies and the purpose otf 

Mr. Corson then discussed the fluc- qany to sow seéds of discontent with 
tuations of the business during the the existing order of things, that are 
past year and, in closing his report, resulting in propagandas and schemes 
remarked: to thrust the government and the State 
“I cannot help but feel that while into private business, it is well that 
the last year has proved a critical profound study, clear logic and honest 
period to our line of underwriting, we purpose should be invoked to quell the 
have passed it with a degree of suc- disturbance. Workmen’s compensation 
cess which is encouraging. insurance is the form of insurance that 
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fae is tangible evidence of two things: 
#7 (1) That the Company has succeeded. 
(2) That it is in business to stay. 

It has succeeded because it has helped its agents 
to succeed. This building houses the hundreds of 
workers comprising twenty-odd different departments, 
which collectively make up ‘“*THE Casualty and 
Surety Company.” 

You can draw from this vast storehouse of ex- 
perience and skill, as you need it, much assistance 
that will help you to reach the 
goal of “THE Casualty and 
Surety Agent”’ of your territory. 

Write us today. Mention this 


paper. 
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The Company That Helps 
Its Agents. 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 
SURETY BONDS 




















DIFFICULTY EXPERIENCED 





BY AGENT STARTING IN 


W. E. Magruder Tells Interesting Story 
of the Troubles of an ex-Drug 
Salesman 





Using the loss of applications as his 
subject, W. E. Magruder, M. D., presi- 
dent of the National Investigation Bu- 
reau, Inc., illustrated the point of his 
address at the meeting of the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents by telling the insurance experi- 
ence of a former drug salesman who 
became interested in selling accident 
and health insurance. 

After many unfruitful efforts, he fi- 
nally secured a satisfactory . contract 
and started in. His knowledge of in- 
surance consisted of the fact that he 
paid $9 per year in a traveling men’s 
association. He could not understand 
why he could thus secure so much 
more weekly indemnity than was of- 
fered for a larger premium by his com- 
pany. He finally educated himself on 
these points and prepared to solicit 
business in a city where his only ac- 
quaintance was his general agent 

How this agent had to contend with 
the efforts of his competitors to belittle 
his company, its financial standing, the 
provisions of its policies and everything 
connected with the conduct of its busi- 
ness is brought out by Dr. Magruder in 
his story. The point he makes is that 
if? the companies would allow the com- 
mercial salesman a reasonable opportu- 
nity to enter the business and also take 
steps to correct the many faulty meth- 
ods used in competition, they would 
thus be able to secure as representa- 
tives a high class of men who are capa- 
ble, dependable and who could produce 
a large volume of business as did the 
subject of his story. 

Dr. Magruder, calling himself the 
theorist, ended his talk as follows: 

“The conclusions of the theorist may 
be erroneous, but he is now willing to 
make a further demonstration by plac- 
ing two good salesmen (without insur- 
ance experience whom he has recently 
discovered) in the same or an office 
adjoining the other general agent, and 
allow them to build up a business for 
other companies if some company offi- 
cials will give them guarantees. They 
can represent other companies in the 
same office with our model agent, re- 
duce their overhead expensse thereby, 
and the business of each would be as 
safe as though they represented the 
same company—such being the charac- 
ter of these honest men.” 

“Your theorist feels that his experi- 
ment was a success; that there are 
many other traveling men, and others, 
who could be induced to become spe- 
cialists in the sale of accident and 
health insurance; that the agent should 
have his deferred interest in the busi- 
ness protected; that the honestly and 
carefully written application controls 
the losses and that our model agent's 
claims are in reality settled when he 
sells the policy; that frill-adorned polli- 
cies are unnecessary and prove a bur- 
den to this agent, who hopes that all 
companies will soon adopt uniform 
model policies; and that the statistical 
committee which has been at work en- 
deavoring to estimate the cost of each 
separate feature in accident and health 
policies, and the companies which act 
upon their reports, can do worse than 
study closely the character, methods 
and results of this model agent.” 


will first be invaded “by - the State if 
any form is invaded. 

“You will pardon me for saying it, 
but conditions in the matter of casu- 
alty insurance are not what they should 
be. The rate cutting and unfair com- 
petition that has been going on ever 
since the workmen's compensation in- 
surance was inaugurated has been 
rampant. These practices are neither 


conducive to the good of the company 
or the insured, and if such bodies as 
these can do anything to instill a more 
ethical code of conduct into the great 
agency forces, they will be doing a 
lasting service.” 
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TAXATION CAN BE REDUCED 


MUST EDUCATE POLICYHOLDERS 





Hon. James V. Barry Says Influence of 
Local Men Would Have Greatest 
Effect 


Hotel Statler, Detroit, August 26.— 
Speaking on the subject of “Taxation 
of Insurance Companies: How it Can 
Be Reduced,” Hon. James V. Barry, of 
New York, said in his address at the 
second joint meeting of the two asso- 
ciations to-day that an_ intelligent, 
well-directed and widely distributed 
action designed to force a knowledge 
and appreciation of the situation into 
the minds of the millions of policy- 
holders who pay this unjust taxation 
of insurance companies and thus se- 
cure from them a co-operation will 
accomplish the desired results. 
he said 


alone 

Enlarging upon this idea, 
in part: 

“Representatives, great or small, of 
insurance companies should associate 
more closely and intimately in their 
several localities with the commercial, 
financial and industrial interests of 
their communities. They should do 
this for the purpose of educating the 
substantial population on the practical 
results of unwise insurance legislation. 
A recent canvass made by an insurance 
company which has a large body of 
local agents and other field represen- 
tatives, disclosed the fact that but a 
very small percentage of them are 
members of Chambers of Commerce, 
Business Men’s Associations, and kin- 
dred organizations in their respective 
towns. It goes without saying that if 
this vast army of more than 400,000 
active business men in the United 
States and Canada would take more in- 
terest in local affairs and preach the 
proper gospel to the people who really 
make the communities great benefit 
would eventually accrue to the busi- 
ness in which they are particularly and 
vitally interested. 

“During the past two or three years 
there has come into existence in sev- 
eral States an organization known as 
the Insurance Federation. It is made 
up of local and State agents of insur- 
ance, companies of all classes, and its 
purpose is to foster and promote the 
interests of these companies and their 
policyholders in all matters, with spe- 
cial reference, as | understand the pro- 
position, to matters of legislation. 

“It occurs to me that this Federa- 
tion, which promises to speedily be- 
come a potent factor in every State in 
the Union, can undertake no more 
needed and important work than edu- 
cating the great body of insurance 
policyholders of the United States on 
this subject of insurance taxation and 
arousing them to concerted action to 
the end that they secure relief from 
the unjust burdens which they are 
now, unconsciously, bearing. 

“Being in close, constant and inti 
mate touch with these policyholders, 
the members of the Federation are in 
position to bring this matter home to 
them as no other agency can do. 

“But, however, and by whomsoever 
it is accomplished, I see no hope for 
relief save through the active co-opera- 
tion of the policyholders of the several 
States.” 


SECURITIES AFFECT 
SURETY BUSINESS 


William B. Joyce Reports on Condi- 
tions and Legislation Touching 
Fidelity and Guaranty 





William B. Joyce, president of the 
National Surety Company, in his report 
as chairman of the Fidelity, Guaranty 
and Surety Section of the International 
Association, stated to-day at the second 
business session that the depreciation 
of securities had caused a correspond- 
ing depression in the surety business. 
Mr. Joyce justifies the surety compa- 
nies in undertaking to secure affirma- 
tive legislation to prevent their being 
mulcted in the future from their rights 
to cancel a fidelity bond and refers in 
this connection to a case still pending 
decision in the courts which will de- 
cide the issue. 

The companies are quite generally 
coming to a realization of the dangers 
cf the contract bond business, says the 
report, and Mr. Joyce advises legisla- 
tion to protect the companies. 

Mr. Joyce reports the rate conditions 
very satisfactory, but criticizes the cov- 
erage given in some of the contract 
bonds as being too broad and conducive 
to a high loss ratio. He decries the 
issuing of cheap bonds and calls atten- 
tion to the varying degrees of service 
rendered by the different companies in 
competition. 

“In conclusion, I express the hope 
that there will be a continuance of the 
co-operation between the companies to 
even a greater extent than has hereto- 
fore prevailed; that there will be more 
co-operation between the agents them- 
Selves and between the agents and 
companies. That surety companies 
are a necessity has been signally dem; 
onstrated, and that they are handling 
a line of work of great public import- 
ance, demanding care and exactness in 
many important classes not found else- 
where, cannot be denied. The public 
is only beginning to realize the import- 
ance of keeping surety companies well 
governed and well managed to prevent 
insolvency, and it is showing a greater 
disposition than ever before to talk less 
about rates and more about the secu- 
rity taratshes. e 
INCREASE IN ACCIDENT 

AND HEALTH LOSSES 
Special Hazards and Problems of Past 
Year Have Added Difficulties to 
Business 





The report made on behalf of the 
standing committee of the personal ac- 
c'dent and health section of the Inter- 
national Association by John M. Parker, 
Jr., chairman, and secretary of the 
‘etna Life, said that the general expe- 
rience of the accident and health com- 
panies, both large and small, had been 
less favorable than in previous years. 
Several factors are held to be respon- 
ible for this condition, and the Sta- 
tistical Committee of the Bureau of 
Personal Accident and Health Under- 
writers is compiling statistics from all 
the companies which will show the 
causes. 

Numerous problems have confronted 
the underwriters this year which have 
required special consideration. Among 
these are the jitney hazard, the Euro- 
pean war conditions, and the risk of 
foreign travel. The application of the 
so-called Missouri Suicide Law to per- 
onal accident and health policies re- 
vired special and costly attention. 

‘When the work of the statistical 
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committee of the Bureau is well under 
way it would seem that the work of the 
committee of this association on Stand- 
ard Manual and Classification of Risks 
will naturally be taken over by that 
committee. The members of our com- 
mittee worked loyally at the time of 
the last revision of the Classification 
Manual, with little aid from the ma- 
jority of companies, and the result of 
our labors was, I believe, a decided 
improvement over the previous Manual, 
but the Bureau with the membership of 
so many of the commercial accident 
companies will be in a position to make 
a thorough and satisfactory revision 
of the classification now in use. 

“It is my opinion that the outlook 
for the accident companies is more 
favorable than it has been for a long 
time, and I believe that the future has 
much good in store for us. Let us not 
fail to grasp this opportunity and let 
each do his share toward the accom- 
plishment of the ‘consummation de- 
outly to be wished.’” 


COMMERCIAL CONFIDENCE 
TOLD BY REPRESENTATIVE 
R. J. Hamilton a American Radiator 
Company Compliments Casualty 
Agents’ Association 


R. J. Hamilton, secretary of the 
American Radiator Company, made an 
address to the Agents’ Association on 
Wednesday that, as an indication of 
the attitude of other commercial in- 
terests to insurance and stock com- 
panies, will be particularly pleasing to 
casualty underwriters. ‘As Mr. Hamil- 
ton expressed it, his was the view 
point of the buyer and to some extent 
the student of insurance. He said in 
part: ; 

“And first let me, with all the sin 
cerity at my command, express my 
faith and confidence in your business. 
t is a new and virile business, the 
product of an intensified civilization 
which has produced needs of a new 
order, and despite the vast effort that 
has been devoted to it, the speaker, as 
one who looks on from the outside, is 
convinced that the casualty and surety 
business has in it potentialities far be 
yond even the large realities of to-day 
and the larger expectations of tomor 
row. These potentialities lie not alone 
in the growth of the business as re 
ards volume nor in the legitimate 
profits to be derived therefrom—these 
‘balance sheet’ results will come, but 
their measure will depend upon devel- 
opment of the business along lines 
even more worthy than volume or 
profit—upon an increased capacity to 
be of ‘real service in a humanitarian 
and economic way. : 

“The public is rather prone to look 
on the casualty insurance business, as 
indeed on all classes of insurance, as 
merely an agent for the averaging of 
risks—a medium whereby the buyer 
can in advance determine the cost of 
an otherwise indefinite element in his 
business. It is that; but it should be 
more than that. It should not only 
average the risk but should construc- 
tively seek to reduce the hazard; it 
should not only pay the claim, but in 
so doing should bring an element of 
service calculated to lighten the load 
of the beneficiary; it should not only 
fill the demand for an insurance, but 
should seek to broaden that demand 
and widen its field to the end that new 
and beneficent results may accrue to 
the public.” 


NATIONAL PLATE GLASS 
ASSOCIATION PROPOSED 


Report of H. C. Hedden Suggests 
Method of Correcting the Evils of 
Inefficiency 

H. C. Hedden, secretary of the New 
Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass, reporied 
for the standing committee of the plate 
glass section of the International As 
sociation on Wednesday. After briefly 
reviewing the important happenings in 
the plate glass world during the pas: 
year, he proposed a remedy for con 
ditions in the following terms: 

“Further operations are in contem 
plation for the general good of the busi- 
ness and I trust the coming year will 





show more substantial improvement 
than the past. 
“It is easy to find fault with others: 


it is easy to create intolerable condi- 
tions; it is easy to demoralize busi- 
ness and we are very liable to blame 
others for conditions which we have 
brought upon ourselves. For this rea- 
son I favor a National Plate Glass In- 
surance body of which every company 
shall be a member. Close acquaint: 
ance will generally remove suspicion 
and will almost always cure bad prac- 
tices. (False reports spread rapidly 
and destroy confidence.) A _ national 
body such as I hope for will dissemi- 
nate useful information, consult on 
proper methods, exchange experience 
and have a Central Information and 
Purchasing Bureau, which could send 
out bulletins on matters of genera! in- 
terest whenever necessary, formulate 
standard policies and other forms, and 
arrange for the purchase of all uniform 
supplies such as_ policies, endorse- 
ments, proofs of loss, applications, 
daily reports, rate sheets, etc., at a 
considerable saving to the companies. 

“If our present Bureau cannot be 
adapted for such purposes another Na 
tional Association should be formed 
with a secretary located at a conveni 
ent point and annual meetings of thre. 
or four days’ duration. 

“There should be enough of the ele 
ment of good fellowship to make it at- 
tractive for all members to attend but 
the business of the entire year should 
be thoroughly discussed and settled. | 
don’t believe the millennium is at hand 
but if the members of the Bureau and 
of this International Association could 
he induced to do individual and earn- 
est work with the outside companies 
! believe such an organization can b 
formed within the year. 
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ACCIDENT-HEALTH CONFERENCE 


CAPITOL CASUALTY CENSORED 








Company Men Hold Four Days’ Inter- 
esting Session in Chicago at 
Hotel La Salle 


OFFICERS ELECTED: 
President 
R. Perry Shorts, vice-president 
Massachusetts Bonding at 
Saginaw, re-elected. 
First Vice-President 
W. C. Goodall, president of the 
Bankers’ Accident Associa- 
tion of Illinois. 
Second Vice-President 
Cc. M. Craig, president of the 
National Life & Accident 
Company of Nashville. 
Secretary 
J. B. Sackett, manager of the 
casualty department of the 
Old Line Life of Mil- 
waukee, re-elected. 
Treasurer 
Cc. H. Brackett, president of 
the Hoosier Casualty. 
Executive Committee: 
Frank L. Miner, president of 
the Bankers’ Accident of 


Des Moines, chairman. 


Chicago, ‘August 21.—The annual 
Convention of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters’ Conference closed to- 
day after having been in session since 
Wednesday. 

The feature of the meeting was the 
drastic action taken in expelling the 
Capitol Casualty of Indianapolis from 
the Conference. J. D. Hunt, secretary 
of the Capitol, represented the com- 
pany at the meeting and was given 
the floor to defend it against a charge 
of twisting made by W. R. Sanders. 


chairman of the grievance committee, 
on behalf of the National Relief Asso- 
ciation and the American Liability 
Company. Mr. Hunt’s defense of the 
company’s actions was not satisfactory 
and by a close vote, a motion to expel 
the company from the conference was 
passed. A resolution was also adopt- 
ed to notify the insurance departments 
of every State in which the Capitol 
operated of the action taken by the 
conference and the reasons therefor. 
The trouble arose over the business 
of the Capitol and the other companies 
in Terre Haute. 


ideal Policy Drafted 


The committee to draft an ideal pol- 
icy, appointed at the St. Louis meet- 
ing of which A. E. Forrest was chair- 
man, reported and submitted a policy 
which they recommended for adoption 
by the conference. It had many satis- 
factory improvements and a resolution 
was adopted approving the work of 
the committee and providing that a 
copy of its recommendations for an 
ideal policy be placed in the hands of 
each company member of the confer- 
ence not later than thirty days before 
the midyear meeting. Action was de- 
ferred until that meeting. 

The feature of the first day’s pro- 
ceedings was the address of welcome 
by Insurance Commissioner Potts, of 
Illinois, and the reply thereto by A. E. 
Forest, vice-president of the North 
American Accident. 

The address of the president, R. 
Perry Shorts, vice-president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding at Saginaw, Mich., 
contained many recommendations for 
the betterment of the organization 
which were referred to a committee 
for further consideration. 

Executive Committee Report 

A. E. Forrest, in the absence of D. 
M. Baker, chairman, reported for the 
executive committee that favorable ac- 
tion had been taken on the applica- 
tions for membership of the World Ac- 
cident Association, Omaha, the Illinois 
Benefit Association, Peoria, the Mid- 


land Casualty, Chicago, and the Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident, Omaha. 

The question of dues was the im- 
portant consideration of the meeting 
Thursday morning. From a flat rate 
of $10 per company, the dues were 
raised to $10 for companies having a 
capital of $50,000 or less; $20 for com- 
panies having less than $100,000; $30 
for companies having less than $200.- 
000 and $40 for all companies having 
more than that. 

Under the heading of “Suggestions 
for the Good of the Business,” papers 
were read by E. O. Howell, R. C. Car- 
rick and Dr. R. M. Chambers. 

The Union Accident of Lincoln, Neb., 
was elected to membership on the rec- 
ommendation of C. H. Boyer of the 
National Life of the U. S. A. 

Bayard P. Holmes told of the work 
done by the Hooper-Holmes Bureau in 
reporting on agents and stated that 
fifty-two of the company members of 
the conference had subscribed to the 
service of the Bureau. 

George A. Gilbert, president of the 
National Association of Casualty and 
Surety ‘Agents, presented a paper en- 
titled the “Importance of Health and 
Accident Insurance to Society,” in 
which he brought out the salient fea- 
tures of the health and accident pol- 
icy and showed wherein this form of 
protection has grown to be a practical 
necessity. 

Dee A. Stoker, chairman of the 
Committee on Physicians, reported 
that there were now nine hundred 
reputable doctors on the list of the 
conference who could be relied upon 
for examinations. 


To Make Business Profitable 

“What We Can Do to Make Our 
Business More Popular and Profit- 
able” was the subject of a talk by 
Charles H. Boyer. Mr. Boyer showed 
wherein the present methods of con- 
ducting the accident and health busi- 
ness might be improved upon for the 
benefit of all. His talk was received 
with great enthusiasm. 


“The Advantages of a Mutual Com- 
pany” was the text of the message 
from E. C. Bowlby, president of the 
Fidelity Health & Accident. E. G. Rob- 
inson, secretary of the National Ma- 
sonic Provident also spoke on this 
subject. 

The Mutual Section held a separate 
meeting on Tuesday at which the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

W. C. Goodall, of the Bankers’ Acci- 
dent of East St. Louis, president: S. 
W. Munsall, of the Masonic Mutual Ac- 
cident, vice-president; A. R. Arford, of 
the Fidelity Health & Accident, secre- 
tary; J. D. Hunt, of the Capitol Casu- 
alty, treasurer. 

Supervision of Agents 

“Needed Legislation With Regard to 
Agents” was the title of the address 
of C. A. Craig, president of the Na- 
tional Life & Accident. His point was 
that agents should be supervised so 
hat dishonest men could not get li- 
censes and that the policyholders might 
be protected from their operations. He 
put the enactment of such legislation 
as-an obligation resting with the 
States. 

Fred H. Rowe, president of the 
Clover Leaf Casualty, delivered an ad- 
dress on the “Present Tendency of 
State Regulation and Supervision” in 
which he stated that the people were 
opposed to State insurance and that 
much could have been done in the way 
of proper supervision were it not for 
the handicaps imposed by the State 
Legislatures. 

Federation Advantages 

Mark T. McKee, secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Insurance Federation 
Executives, represented the Federa- 
tion movement at the meeting and 
spoke on “Organization for Defense.” 
He told of the attack against insur- 
ance companies and insurance gener- 
ally and the work, organization, objects 
and accomplishments of the federa- 
tion movement and pointed out how 
much more could be done with the co- 
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operation of every insurance man in 
the country. 

W. W. Powell, of the Southern Sure- 
ty, reported for the manual commit- 
tee and stated that an new edition, 
completely revised and containing five 
hundred more classifications than the 
old one, had been published and dis- 
tributed since the mid-year meeting. 

“Statistics on Claims in Various 
Classifications in Ratio to Premium 
Receipts” were given in the paper 
bearing that title presented by E. C. 
Edmunds, vice-president of the Fidel- 
ity Health & Accident. On his recom- 
mendation, the claim section decided 
to adopt charts for their work similar 
to those described by Mr. Edmunds. 

Two Medical Papers 

Two papers on medical questions 
were also presented. Dr. E. J. Elton 
delivered an address on “The Relation 
of Osteopathy to Disability Insurance” 
while Dr. R. M. Chambers discussed 
“Why Hernia Should Be Covered By 
Insurance Contracts Only in a Limited 
Way.” Both addresses were on sub 
jects of vital importance to the busi- 
ness and were listened to with great 
interest. 

E. C. Budlong, of the Bankers’ Acci- 
dent of Des Moines, read a paper on 
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Fifty companies were represented at 
the meéting by the eighty-one officials 
“Agency Advertising,” citing his expe- attending. The total membership of 
rience in advertising in the daily pa- the conference is seventy-five com- 
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GOOD SERVICE 


is the foundation upon which to erect a successful business. 


Brief, liberal, clearly expressed policies, with guaranteed 
low cost, are serviceable alike to policy holders and agents. 


Specimens of Life, Accident or Health policies cheer- 
fully furnished. 


For Agencies Address 
The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
WM. C. JOHNSON, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mor. 


THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
. « OF FITTSeVveen ~.. + 
are higher this year than ever before. Our 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 








Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
C. H. ELLIS, President 


Total Insurance in force . 


$18,000,000.00 
2,500,000.00 


Total Resources 





We have a few attractive openings for high class life insurance men throughout 


our territory. 


If interested, write for full particulars, also ask for a description of our New 


Double Indemnity and Accident Benefit Policy. 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


It’s a Winner. 





Royal Life Insurance Company 


ALFRED CLOVER, President 


Industrial and Ordinary Policies 





Special confidential contracts for Superintendents, Assistant 
Superintendents and Agents in Indiana, Illinois, 
fowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin 


Now Organizing a Health and Accident Department 


Head Office 
108 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 








SPECIAL AGENCY OPENINGS 
FOR 


OHIO and ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JACKSON MALONEY, Manager of Agencies 
PHILADELPHIA 
ALL STANDARD FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 

















Reduces Rates, Protects Property 
and Saves Life 


The “‘Relc” Stationary Chemical Engine connected to inte- 
rior standpipe and hose systems, employing small piping, 
with the customary number of outlets on each floor of a 
building furnishes an effective defense against fires that can- 
not be extinguished with portable apparatus. 


It has been used successfully to supply Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems in the more hazardous parts of buildings, where 
fires cannot ordinarily be controlled by water alone. 


The principle of the “RELC’’ Chemical Engine has been en- 
dorsed by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., and reductions have been made in fire insurance rates 
for this protection where application for credits have been 
made to the proper rating organization. Send for catalogue. 


Relc Extinguisher Corporation of America 
95 William St., NEW YORK Empire Building, ATLANTA, GA. 























A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION IN LIFE INSURANCE 





Among the many advantages enjoyed 
by representatives of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States 
is a Correspondence Course of instruction 
dealing with the fundamentals of life 
underwriting and the practical side of 
field work. 

While the Regular Course of 27 Lessons 
and Official Answers are reserved 
exclusively for Equitable representatives, 
the Preliminary Course consisting of 3 
Lessons will be sent to anyone on request. 

Address: 


Correspondence Course Bureau 


The‘Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
P. O. Box 555 
New York City 


























